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A Quick, Slick Shave before Drill 


A hurried lathering with cold water 
doesn’t help very much with a stiff 
beard. 

And yet the marvelous keenness of Gem 
Damaskeene Blades—keen as Damas- 
cus Steel—has repeatedly stood this 
test for officers and men of the A. E. F. 
Unfailingly, these blades have delivered 
shave after shave with quick coolness 
and complete absence of “pulling.” 
That is the superiority of Gem Damaskeene 


Blades that has made millions of users on six 
continents. 


00 The Standard Gem Set includes GiE Mi 


$].00 Sse: P)\MASKEENE 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., New York DAMAs AZOR 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 




















Our Personal Service to Customers 


@The cumulative knowledge and broad experience of this bank, 
extending over a period of 83 years—our extensive relation- 
ships with other banks throughout the business world, and our 
extraordinarily well-equipped staff of officers and assistants, 
bring together an organization notable for its efficiency and 
capacity for serving its customers. 


@This PERSONAL SERVICE and wise counsel, when de- 
sired, is available to ALL OF OUR CUSTOMERS, irre- 
spective of the size of their accounts. 

@Our officers will be pleased to personally meet you. 


RLES C. GLOVER, President 
MILTON E. AILES, — AVON M. NEVIUS, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM J..FLATHER, Vice-Prest. ROBERT V. FLEM Sol ‘Asst. Cashier 
JOSHUA EVANS, jh cs Cashier GEORGE O. VASS, Asst. Cashier 


Deposits Accepted by Mail Correspondence Invited 


The Riggs National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 














Please say you saw the advertisement in the Iwrantay Jovawat. 
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By Lieut. Colonel R. H. Fletcher, Jr.. General Staff (Infantry) 


that can be said on the subject of 

universal military training has been 
said, much of it convincingly said, much 
of it with the weight of high authority. 
The writer is not the bearer of a new 
message and makes no claim for orig- 
inality. Discussion, however, not in- 
frequently results in additional view- 
points, and if nothing else is gained it 
serves to keep a matter so vitally im- 
portant to the future of this nation 
fresh in the public mind. 

A wise philosopher has said that so 
much hinges on the meaning of a phrase 
that very often misunderstanding and 
heated arguments arise from no other 
reason than a distortion or false con- 
struction of the sense and import of the 
words themselves. This may be espe- 
cially true of a comprehensive and tech- 
nical term as universal military train- 
ing. It may have many different mean- 
ings to our over one hundred and four- 
teen million people. Indeed it is one of 
those stupendous questions that has a 
personal as well as a national interest 
for every man and woman in the land. 

Undoubtedly everyone knows more 
of the meaning of military expressions 
today than ever before. A “question- 
naire” addressed now to every mature 
citizen of the United States would pro- 
duce much more intelligent answers on 
such matters than would one issued 


| WOULD seem that everything 


some two years ago. Since that day 
when the storm broke over the country, 
when the pacifist and the lecturer sent 
throughout the states by so-called peace 
societies were interrupted in the middle 
of a sentence by the sudden call to arms 
and their credulous audiences rushed 
forth to face the greatest war in history 
—unprepared, surely, as a nation, we 
have learned something! 

Yet even now it is fair to presume 
that the question, What is universal mili- 
tary training? would show many, too 
many, Americans still half informed, or 
ignorant, or prejudiced, or biased by 
self-interest. To countless otherwise 
well-poised men and women, no doubt, 
the phrase gives rise to an alarming 
menace of “militarism,” whereas actu- 
ally of course the idea is solely to train 
all men. The civilian mind is naturally 
averse to the soldier. It is a heritage of 
the ages. Indeed, the soldier of history 
is an alarming character, given over to 
deeds of violence. To just such atti- 
tudes in the years preceding the late 
hostilities may be ascribed that fatal 
trait of unreadiness, that lack of organ- 
ization, of discipline, of training and 
of munitions, with which England was 
plunged into the war in 1914. And we, 
in spite of that awful two years and a 
half of warning, followed even more 
unprepared. The average citizen, father 
of a family, engrossed in business, had 
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to bother with such matters 
and “left all that sort of 
thing to the Government”; while the 


no time 
as armies 
mother too often indignantly or pa- 
thetically protested that she had not 
raised her boy to be a soldier! Alas 
for many a mother in both countries 
that they had not in fact done so. For 
in the opinion of the shrewdest states- 
men, if the youth of both countries had 
been armed and equipped and ready to 
take the field on the instant, there 
would, in all likelihood, have been no 
war, no war widows, no mothers weep- 


ing for sons lying dead today in the 


fields of France. 

Aside from any questions of right 
and justice, of manhood and fair play 
toward the Republic that protects and 
shelters us, can we not be made to see 
that the averting of such tragedies is 
one of the underlying meanings of uni- 
versal military training? The stories 
of all commonwealths teach us that 
there are certain great spiritual truths 
which reach so far down into the life 
of a nation that they remain unaltered 
by time or events; vast basic principles 
are not affected by the changing pros- 
perities, adversities or calamities of suc- 
ceeding generations. But when they 
cease to exist the nation ceases to exist. 
This need of universal military training, 
which is preparedness and in the end 
means liberty, may undoubtedly be re- 
garded as one of these. 

Nor is it a matter of theory or senti- 
ment only. It is a practical subject, a 
business proposition. There is an old 
saying that appears in more than one 
language, “What is worth having is 
worth guarding.” No one will deny 
that this rich and beautiful country of 
ours is well worth having and well 
worth keeping. Exactly how to guard 


it seems to be the rock on which we 
split. In the past we have rested in 
pleasant ease and comfort in the convic- 
tion that with the Atlantic Ocean on 
the one side and the Pacific Ocean on 
the other; with a friendly nation to the 
north and the Monroe Doctrine to the 
south, we were too remote from the 
armed nations of Europe to be molested. 
We were fond of referring to our 
position as one of “splendid isolation.” 

In those early days we generously in- 
vited the oppressed races of Europe to 
come and share our liberty and help 
themselves to our apparently exhaust- 
less resources: and they came by the 
hundreds of thousands and by the mil- 
lion and they helped themselves. These 
resources have now become more lim- 
ited, and the immigrants within our 
gates today are inclined to grumble at 
the paucity. We now have a total popu- 
lation of some one hundred and four- 
teen million, of which a surprising per- 
centage are foreign-born or children of 
foreign-born parents. There is some 
crowding—not much, but enough to be 
apparent. There are some hard words 
being uttered ; we have had glimpses of 
the red flag of anarchy but relatively 
furtively shown as yet; there have been 
mutterings such as one expects to hear 
only in the worst labor-congested cen- 
ters of Europe. To all of this we are 
unused in our liberal land of freedom 
and plenty. 

After the Civil War our Army, a 
force of from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand men, took care of the Indian 
frontier, fighting many a hard battle 
there in defense of the oncoming set- 
tler; it garrisoned some seacoast de- 
fenses and policed Alaska, protecting, 
in fact, a country of over three and a 
half million square miles. Then came 
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our possession of the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Spanish War with its aftermath of 
the occupation of the Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico, the building of the Panama 
Canal and the Mexican Border trou- 
bles : all of which demanded an increase 
in the size of the Regular Army, to 
whom the defending of all these inter- 
ests was necessarily confided. 

Perhaps it was because these changes 
produced some little friction with Euro- 
pean powers, or because of the pacifist 
propaganda; whatever the cause, there 
began to be perceptible a certain stir and 
restlessness among our patriotic and 
well-informed citizens, a certain anxiety 
regarding and protest against our weak 
and kelpless condition. It seemed to 
many thoughtful men that the old, care- 
free and happy-go-lucky days ‘had ended, 
that the nation had grown from boy- 
hood to manhood, and that the time had 
come to face the cares and responsibili- 
ties of maturity. Books and essays 
showed this trend of public opinion, and 
then what is called “The Plattsburg 
Idea” was evolved. Men from various 
walks in life gathered in camps, wore 
the same uniform and lived under the 
same restraints, all in the name of 
patriotism and defense of country. This 
movement and the voices of the men re- 
sponsible for it came like a bugle call to 
the nation to awake, to awake before it 
was too late! 

In one sense, it was too late. The 
world war began. Europe became a 
huge battlefield. The most formidable 
military power on the face of the globe 
openly threatened us. Almost victori- 
ous at times, Germany treated this 
country with scorn, saying that we were 
too fat and rich to fight, sank our ships 
and murdered our citizens. For two 
years and a half this most terrific com- 





bat since the beginning of time raged 
over fronts several hundred miles in ex- 
tent, in the air and on and under the 
seas, and yet the United States did not 
become aroused to the inevitableness of 
its participation in the war and make 
adequate preparation while there was 
yet a little time. For two years and a 
half, as a nation, we stood and looked 
dn; and in the meantime England, 
France, Italy, Russia and other smaller 
states held this savage adversary at bay. 

All of this seems inconceivable now 
but it is true; and it is true partly be- 
cause of an attractive but false idealism 
of peace; a lazy, self-indulgent, timid 
man’s theory that not until the enemy 
clamors at the gates is it time to learn 
the science of warfare. It is partly true 
because our enemies found it to their 
advantage to encourage by skillful 
propaganda this delusion and dominate 
us through our weakness, rather than 
by the more expensive method of force 
of arms. But it is true, first and last, 
because of our long years of the com- 
fortable doctrine of “splendid isola- 
tion” ; of surrender to the easy living of 
a happy people in a rich and prosperous 
land. Asa nation we could not be made 
aware of our danger and were igno- 
rant of the tremendous strides modern 
warfare had taken since the days of the 
Civil War. The average citizen simply 
did not know that an army cannot be 
created over night and, lulled by a false 
sense of security and an unwillingness 
to believe the nation threatened, did not 
realize the necessity of providing means 
to guard our land and honor. Perhaps 
there are many even now who, deluded 
by the fact that this last war is won, do 
not realize that the same necessity to 
protect our country and its ideals exists 
today. It is all quite human and under- 
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standable. But it is through just such 
frailties that individuals or nations are 
made to pay the price. In this case the 
Allies, to some extent, paid the price 
for us up to our entry into the war and 
until we could get ready ... not a 
pleasant thought for the right kind of 
an American! 

When we did finally enter the war, 
seventeen months passed before the 
United States placed an independent 
arrtiy of its own in the field; and it was 
a remarkable achievement at that—a 
splendid achievement. That it was done 
at all was due, in the opinion of profes- 
sional military men, to the compulsory 
Selective Service Law. The passage 
of this act and its orderly acceptance 
by the nation came as a distinct surprise 
to the world and a most unpleasant one 
to our foes. It did much to atone for 
our previous failures and shortcomings 
and to restore confidence in the under- 
lying patriotism and good sense of the 
people. Nevertheless,even with thislaw, 
all those months passed before we had 
at the front an army of our own. To 
those who had believed a soldier to be 
a man in a uniform with a gun in his 
hand, who believed the loose assertions 
made before the war that we could put 
an army of a million men in the field 
over night, it must have been a revela- 
tion, an unforgetable object lesson. 

It has been said that modern wars 
are fought by nations rather than by 
armies, which, like many such sayings, 
is only partly true. Nations have to 
organize themselves for war. War, we 
have learned, is a business, conducted 
along the same general lines of effi- 
ciency as any other business. But the 
army is the instrument, the tool, the 
highly tempered, complicated _ steel 
mechanism which does the work and 


must be manufactured beforehand. To 
call this organization, this military read- 
iness, “preparation for war” is to mis- 
name it. It is preparation for defense. 
The day of isolation of these United 
States has undoubtedly passed, both 
physically and politically. The United 
States has itself shown that a huge 
army can cross the Atlantic. In one 
month alone we transported some 309,- 
950 men abroad. If Germany had been 
victorious in France, if it had not been 
for the armies and fleets of England, 
France, Italy and Japan, our seacoast 
cities, New York, Washington, San 
Francisco, might have come under the 
guns of German battleships (except, of 
course, in so far as our own most efh- 
cient but then insufficient Navy could 
have prevented) and German troops 
have landed on our coasts. 

Again, this war has taught us that 
treaties and agreements between na- 
tions, unbacked by military prepared- 
ness, prove but a flimsy defense against 
aggression. History is filled also with 
instances of this fact, and history is to 
a nation what experience is to a busi- 
ness man. Self-interest in nations pre- 
vails even as it does among individuals 
in the markets and on the stock ex- 
change. Governments are, in a sense, 
the heads of great business firms en- 
gaged in world competition. They rep- 
resent the commercial interests of all 
their people reaching out for trade. 
They will not continue a treaty that is 
working to their real or fancied disad- 
vantage. They will withdraw, honor- 
ably, as a rule, but they will withdraw ; 
and every nation will fight as a last re- 
sort provided there is a reasonable 
chance of winning. It may be distres- 
sing to those lovers of peace who now 
have all they want, but it is the way of 
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the world; and we must govern our- 
selves accordingly while trying to make 
the best of it. 

For a hundred years and more the 
Regular Army has served the purposes 
for which it was created, that of guard- 
ing and protecting the territory of the 
United States, its coast line and borders 
and its outlying possessions; of being 
instructor and constructor of a large 
civilian army when war made a call to 
the colors necessary; of being a first 
line of defense available in case of 
great emergency until the civilian army 
could be prepared. At the beginning 
of this war, those few regular regi- 
ments (containing a large percentage of 
recruits) that could be spared were hur- 
ried across to France. The remainder 
was held back to transform several mil- 
lion civilians into soldiers and to dis- 
tribute its small personnel to the best 
advantage, though but thinly, among the 
masses of troops that were being 
formed. The War Department and 
the Regular Army officers refused to 
allow these young men fresh from 
homes and civil pursuits to confront the 
greatest military power in the world 
without at least as much training as 
was possible in the all too short time 
available. 

What a gigantic undertaking this cre- 
ating of such an enormous army in such 
urgent haste proved to be, only those 
engaged upon it will ever know. How 
well the task was done the record of 
that army tells. But who can say 
how many brave lives were sacrificed 
solely through lack of that sufficient 
training for which there was not time? 
That is one of the costs of unprepared- 
ness which, perhaps mercifully, it is im- 
possible to ever learn! Let not the les- 
son be misread. 


As regards the compulsory feature of 
universal military training, every state 
in the union now has laws to compel all 
children between certain ages to attend 
schools. That something is radically 
wrong with our system is convincingly 
proven by the fact that at thirteen 
camps, where 25 per cent of the drafted 
men were subjected to psychological 
examination, 30.8 per cent were found 
to be unable “to read and understand 
newspapers and to write letters home.” 
To be sure the presence of this start- 
ling and alarming number of illiterates 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
our school systems are unbelievably in- 
efficient, that attendance is not univer- 
sally enforced, or that we must make 
uneducated adults attend schools. Nev- 
ertheless, the laws of all states show ac- 
ceptance of the principle of compulsion 
as applied to scholastic education and 
intend that, if parent or guardian fail to 
comply with this requirement, an offi- 
cer of the law shall enforce it. Free 
schools are provided, and these schools 
not only give the children a fair educa- 
tion but look after their physical well- 
being. The benefit derived and the need 
of giving children an education are too 
obvious to require explanation. But the 
presence of the element of supervision 
and compulsion is a phase that is often 
overlooked through long acceptance of 
the principle involved. Compulsory 
education is a necessary safeguard in 
our form of government, for the reason 
that some parents prefer to place their 
children in a shop or factory rather 
than a school. For the sake of a few 
dollars in wages they are willing to 
have their children grow up stunted 
mentally and physically, unequipped for 
the battle of life and the duties of cit- 
izenship. Such children, reared in ig- 
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norance, would assuredly become a 
menace to the institutions of the Re- 
public, and such mercenary, selfish and 
unpatriotic conduct on the part of their 
parents and guardians is properly re- 
garded by the majority of the nation 
with disfavor, and the application of 
eompulsion heartily approvec. 

But is it not equally true that a fail- 
ure through indifference, or prejudice, 
or selfisiiness, to educate each genera- 
tion to keep what we have gained in 
the last hundred years and more, to pre- 
serve this precious heritage, this rich 
land of ours and our free government, 
our homes and our liberties against the 
evil possibilities of the unknown fu- 
ture, is just as reprehensible? One has 
only to read the history of our country 
and remember the last few years to un- 
derstand the reality of the danger. Our 
greatest statesmen, from Washington 
down, have pointed it out. Jefferson 
has said: “If our government ever 
fails, it will be from this weakness.” A 
book could be filled with such opinions 
and warnings. 

If universal military training were in 
itself a disagreeable burden this reluc- 
tance or antagonism might be better un- 
derstood. But, like the public school 
system, it is most beneficent. We are 
a peace-loving nation, and such a pol- 
icy would prove the most convincing of 
peace arguments. Who would dare at- 
tack us with several million men pre- 
pared to take the field? We are a mer- 
ciful nation, and the suicidal method of 
being forced at the last moment by an 
unforeseen extremity to send our sons, 
the flower of our youth and manhood, 
to the hardships and dangers of the bat- 
tlefield, untrained in the life of a 
soldier, unprepared and unequipped, 
should be and is repugnant to every 


sentiment of humanity. We are a busi- 
ness nation and this is a business prop- 
osition. It is a terrible burden for the 
national treasury to sustain such drains 
as inevitably result from eleventh-hour 
efforts to make up in war time for the 
neglects of times of peace. On the other 
hand, neither is it easy for the treasury 
to bear the expense of a standing army 
adequate for the emergency of war; it 
would not be possible to pay such an 
army of soldiers without producing a 
ruinous competition between the Gov- 
ernment and the wage-payers of civil 
life. Moreover, so many men taken 
from productive occupations would 
cripple the resources of the nation. Fi- 
nally, why should we pay so high as 
that for military service that is only 
needed in time of emergency, for serv- 
ices that belong to the state as much as 
any duty the voter is called upon to 
render, and for which every voter 
should be educated and trained? 

As for the personal advantages or 
disadvantages of universal training, 
whatever they are, every man between 
certain ages would share them, rich 
and poor, scientist and day laborer. 
This is true democracy and a simple 
matter of fair play and justice. Any- 
one who has seen or read of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men from 
every county in the land, from Maine 
to California, from Oregon to Florida, 
filing past the army surgeons on their 
way to the training camps in answer to 
the call of the Selective Service Law, 
will remember something of that won- 
derful and impressive scene. Plainsman, 
mountaineer and city dweller; book- 
keeper and cowboy, farmer and club- 
man ; college graduate and the man who 
could not write his own name; the 
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straight-backed, upstanding and strong ; 
the stooping, round-shouldered and 
weak (many of them with bodily ail- 
ments of which they were not aware) 
. . . that was a most remarkable and 
most instructive procession. 

“Statistics,” we are told in a memo- 
randum from the Surgeon General’s 
Office dealing with this subject, “Statis- 
tics of the Provost Marshal General's 
Office show that 29 per cent of all 
drafted men examined were rejected as 
physically unfit for general military 
service. In other words, 1,190,450 men 
of those examined suffered from suffi- 
cient disability to prevent them from 
participating in their country’s first line 
of defense.” The statement adds: “It is 
believed that a large number of the de- 
fects mentioned might have been pre- 
vented had universal military training 
been in effect in this country prior to 
the present war,” and gives proofs for 
the assertion. Such instruction forces 
all men, the weak as well as the strong, 
to develop physically and mentally. The 
marked gains in height, weight and 
chest measurements by recruits after 
the first three months are not to be 
lightly estimated, but the acquisition of 
mental and physical coordination, of 
alertness, agility, and endurance, espe- 
cially when obtained in youth, are price- 
less. The young men of our country 
have, for a generation and more, noto- 
riously lacked habits of obedience, of 
punctuality, or of respect for authority. 
Employers of men returned from even 
the border mobilization of 1916 were 
amazed at the improved efficiency of 
their men, and now the industrial and 
business worlds must feel the beneficial 
effects of the training their employes 
received in the War of 1917. 

A hundred years ago our lads were 


naturally woodsmen. It was a part of 
their lives to know how to shoot a 
rifle, to swim, to cook over a camp fire, 
and to take care of themselves. In re- 
cent times, until Gen. Sir Baden Powell 
had his wonderful inspiration and 
gave us that blessing to modern boy life 
the Boy Scouts, the indifference of the 
average youth to the respunsibilities of 
civilization was rather discouraging. 
Military training is in some sense a con- 
tinuation of the Boy Scout movement 
adapted to more mature years and with 
the definite object of defensive war- 
fare. There should be no mistake about 
that. Its benefits to the individual are 
unmistakable, but are wholly incidental 
to the military purpose. Many people 
imagine that military training means 
“drill,” but drill is only a part of it. 
The purpose of close order drill is the 
formation of disciplined habit and to 
inculcate prompt and _ subconscious 
obedience, primarily for the handling 
of troops in battle ; but war today is the 
greatest and most complicated business 
of the age and embraces all the activi- 
ties of a nation, including not only mil- 
itary but scholastic, industrial and intel- 
lectual fields of endeavor, and demand- 
ing subconscious obedience and sub- 
ordination. 

This, then, is the meaning of univer- 
sal military training, the real meaning: 
better sons, better wage-earners, bet- 
ter and happier men and citizens with 
that self-respect that comes from mill- 
tary confidence in our ability" to hold 
our enemies in check. 

While the desirability of universal 
military training is becoming more and 
more recognized, it is not easy to de- 
cide upon the method of carrying it 
into effect. The War Department is, 
however, fully capable of devising a 
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system for consideration by Congress 
when called upon to do so. A number 
of plans have already been suggested, 
each having commendable features and, 
as a consequence, its earnest advo- 
cates. It is not within the province of 
this article to enter into a discussion 
of the details of the various measures, 
nor to advocate any one plan. It may 
not be out of place, however, to give 
as an example of the practical outlines 
of one such proposition, a brief descrip- 
tion of a plan prepared by the War 
College Division of the General Staff 
some two years ago (February, 1917), 
which, while it will necessarily have to 
be altered because of the experiences 
of the late war, provides an excellent 
basis for future action. 

This plan was printed in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 8, 1917, and in 
it the traditional duties of the Regular 
Army, among which is the important 
one of organizing and training the na- 
tional army in time of need, were con- 
tinued. It is unnecessary to point out 
that this service would enter into any 
system of universal training. Under this 
plan there would be one army, with all 
the country’s military effort and money 
concentrated on making the members 
of this army well trained and well 
equipped. True, it would consist of men 
of a permanent establishment and of 
men passing from their training period 
to the Reserves . . . but all one United 
States Army in which would be amal- 
gamated the present Regular Army, 
National Guard and Reserve Corps. 

It was proposed that appropriate na- 
tional legislation be enacted, requiring 
all eligible men in their nineteenth year 
to serve eleven months in continuous 
training. This course was to be fol- 
lowed in their twentieth year by two 


weeks, and again in their twenty-first 
year by another two weeks of attend- 
ance at annual maneuvers, to test the 
efficiency of the organization. An addi- 
tional year, during which no attendance 
would be demanded, would constitute 
a period of four years and one month, 
and the men serving within this first 
period would constitute the First Re- 
serve. At the end of this first period, 
they would automatically become mem- 
bers of the Second Reserve. No train- 
ing service would be required of men 
in the Second Reserve, and at the 
end of seven years they would become 
members of a General Reserve, where 
they would remain still subject to serv- 
ice until no longer liable to military 
duty. 

The First Reserve would constitute 
the first emergency force and could be 
counted on for instant mobilization. It 
would consist of about 1,500,000 men 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
four. It would be definitely organ- 
ized, an army complete in every detail. 
It would consist of a Coast Artillery 
Reserve of 60,000 men and a mobile 
army of 48 divisions including all arms, 
with corps and the usual field army 
auxiliaries. It would, of course, be 
fully equipped, and its preparedness for 
mobilization would be tested at the an- 
nual two-weeks assemblies, musters and 
maneuvers. Men coming from the 
same locality or neighborhood would, 
as far as possible, be assigned to the 
same company or tactical unit, and on 
passing into the Second Reserve they 
would all remain in the same branch of 
the service and in an organization of 
the Second Reserve corresponding to 
their First Reserve unit. In pursuance 
of this general plan, it was contemplated 
partitioning the country into forty- 
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eight “Divisional Areas,” every three 
of which would constitute a “Divisional 
Training Area,” so that there would be 
sixteen divisional training centers. It 
was estimated that the First Reserve 
could be built up to its final strength 
by the end of the fourth year and the 
Second Reserve at the end of the elev- 
enth year, thus theoretically producing 
3,000,000 men available for service 
within that time. The class of men ex- 
empted would include those who were 
physically incapable, those responsible 
for otherwise destitute dependents, etc. 
Reservists who aspired to hold office as 
commissioned or noncommissioned of- 
ficers would be required to devote ad- 
ditional time to the regular training. 

It is obvious that any plan made up 
before our entry into the war would 
now be susceptible of much criticism. 
In the light of our newly acquired real- 
ization of the great need for eradicating 
illiteracy, and for the making of our in- 
habitants into one homogeneous people, 
full advantage of educational possibili- 
ties should be taken by any plan pro- 
posed. The necessity for specialists in 
the ranks will afford opportunities in 
vocational training to many men; the 
illiterate, both by association and direct 
schooling, will receive educational ad- 
vantages. These, however, are mat- 
ters of detail which may well be left to 
the wisdom of those officers considered 
best quaified to work out the great cen- 
tral design of whatever plan may be 
thought best. 

From the military standpoint, every- 
thing has been through a process of 
upheaval since the tentative plan out- 
lined above was proposed by the Gen- 
eral Staff. Our ideas of proper tactical 
organization have been greatly modified 
and changed. We know, for instance, 


the tremendous importance of an Air 
Service. We have witnessed the devel- 
opment of Infantry, Artillery, etc., 
of several new services and of many 
new weapons and devices; but be- 
yond all things we have learned what, 
indeed, we have always known, our ab- 
solute dependence on Infantry and that 
nothing has lessened or can lessen its im- 
portance. These facts will now enter 
into the consideration of all plans of 
organization and for universal training. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary 
effect that the war has had upon this 
question, is the manner in which it has 
cleared the path of a number of prob- 
lems that seemed, a few years ago, to 
take on the appearance of insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

For example, the Regular Army was 
much too small to handle the colossal 
task of training the First Reserve ; with 
all of its other duties, this was a phys- 
ical impossibility without greatly in- 
creasing. The war, however, has now 
provided us with thousands of officers 
and noncommissioned officers, many with 
former National Guard service, many 
of them now veterans. From among 
these men the best now could be chosen 
to assist the permanent establishment in 
its work of supervising, and in part 
furnishing, the skeletonized cadre cre- 
ated to train youths who, on reaching 
their nineteenth year, would pass 
through the period of military training. 
But the war has done more than this. It 
has almost presented us outright with 
our First Reserve itself, a First Reserve 
drawn from every part of the country, 
with training in actual warfare. Many 
of these men have seen active service 
and only await organization to be able 
to take the field. For such men, of 
course, no further military training 
would be necessary. 
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When this plan was first proposed, 
the matter of housing and securing 
training areas for the large number of 
men involved presented the serious ob- 
stacle of enormous financial 
Now the cantonments and 
ready and waiting. 

Then, too, there was the question of 
equipment. would 
have been disinclined to incur the very 
great initial expense of accumulating 
equipment and clothing for such a re- 
serve army in times of peace. 


outlay. 
areas are 


The Government 


Now, 


however, there is available a quantity 
of modern equipment that has already 
been purchased and awaits final dis- 


position. This should most certainly 
be retained by the United States and 
for the use of its army. 

It may thus be seen that any plan 
for universal training becomes now, 
not a series of difficult problems in- 
volving ways and means and great in- 
itial expense, but rather the passage 
of laws with provisions whereby we 
may utilize to the best advantage the 
wonderful resources which have thus 
been placed withii the nation’s reach. 
Then may successive classes of young 
men be trained as soldiers, and the 
country never again found unready 
and unable to defend itself. 
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Attacks on Officers of the Regular Army 
By a Regular Army Officer 


ECENTLY some things have 
been said and written in criticism 
of the Regular Army. A few of 

these have appeared in the press and 
others in the Congressional: Record. 
The regular army officers have not felt 
called upon to make any defense, as it 
has been through them the plans were 
made, the army organized, trained, sup- 
plied and transported, and our part in 
this war brought to so successful an 
end. 

Of the 190,000 officers in the Army, 
the National Guard officers were a small 
part, only about 7 per cent. Most of our 
line officers, particularly in the lower 
grades, were graduates of the train- 
ing camps and reserve officers, trained 
under regular officers. This is an im- 
portant point and should be noted by 
those who may investigate these mat- 
ters. The records will be available when 
wanted. For these reasons the regu- 
lars have retained a confident silence. 
However, it appears that some state- 
ment should be made at this time by the 
Army. 

When war was declared, the regular 
army was increased from about 175,000 
to 350,000 officers and men. This 
caused the old units of artillery, cav- 
alry, and infantry to be split up to form 
new regiments, so that at least half of 
the enlisted men were recruits. The 
lower grades in the commissioned per- 
sonnel were filled with selected officers 
from civil life, of graduates from the 
first training camps, except of course 
the vacancies filled by the graduates of 


West Point. To form the regular army 
divisions there were required many ofh- 
cers to fill the vacancies for the com- 
mand and staffs of the different units, 
never heretofore provided for our 
Army. 

The strength of the infantry regi- 
ments was raised from 2,020 to a max- 
imum strength of 3,806 officers and 
men. Due to the changes made neces- 
sary by the new methods of trench war- 
fare, the number of officers in the 
junior grades per regiment was nearly 
doubled. Eight regular army divisions 
were organized and sent to France, ex- 
cept two regiments of the 8th Division. 
Twenty more divisions, made up of reg- 
ulars and partly from the temporary 
forces, were formed in the spring and 
summer of 1918, when it was found 
that a larger army was necessary. Also 
provision was made for a force to send 
to Siberia. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


Probably only 50 per cent of the 
personnel in many National Guard divi- 
sions that went to France belonged to 
National Guard units prior to the dec- 
laration of war. Between April 6, when 
war was declared, and the date the Na* 
tional Guard was inducted into the serv- 
ice the different units in many cases 
were able to get recruits, due to prob- 
ability of actual field service abroad. 
In some eastern and populous states 
where there were many units, the num- 
ber of organizations was reduced and 
regiments consolidated, thus enabling 





*Reprinted from the New York Times, May 18, 1919. 
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them to bring the required units up to 
strength. 

It was also necessary in most of 
those divisions to provide from five to 
twenty selected regular officers (mostly 
division and brigade commanders and 
staff officers with training and experi- 
ence for the particular duties to which 
assigned), as there were few experi- 
enced officers who had afy idea of staff 
work and who were capable of perform- 
ing the duties necessary to season, disci- 
pline, and train men for the serious bus- 
iness ahead of them, and by the time 
these divisions reached the front lines 
they had all gone through special train- 
ing under United States regular and 
foreign officers. The process of this 
training, in some cases, brought about 
elimination and accretions, so that the 
personnel was much changed. This 
was particularly true of the enlisted 
men, as soldiers were transferred from 
National Army camps to most of the 
National Guard divisions in order to 
bring them up to strength. As a matter 
of fact the assignment of regular army 
officers and those splendid men who 
graduated from the officers’ training 
camps, some of whom were ex-non- 
commissioned officers of the regular 
army, to National Guard divisions gave 
them the preparation and instruction 
needed to carry them through the trial 
of battle. 

Each National Army division had 
thirty-one regular army officers. This 
provided the general officers, the prin- 
cipal staff officers, the commander of 
trains, and three line officers to each 
regiment. It was the policy (and a 
wise one) at this time to assign and 
keep with each National Army regi- 
ment three regular army officers, the 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and one 


major, at least as long as the regiments 
were held in the United States, which 
insured training and experience. After 
arrival abroad, officers were to be pro- 
moted by selection and upon proved ef- 
ficiency to fill existing vacancies with- 
out regard to where they came from— 
the regular army, civil life, training 
camp or National Guard. 

The other officers for the National 
Army divisions came from the training 
camps and the Reserve Corps. There 
never was in this country, or any other. 
a force developed so quickly and with 
such enthusiasm as was shown in these 
divisons. The morale and esprit de 
corps were remarkable. The regular 
army officers who helped to organize 
this force were delighted with the re- 
sults and, in many cases, stated that it 
had been a source of pleasure and the 
greatest satisfaction to serve with these 
troops. 


GUARD BELOW STRENGTH 


About this time it was found that the 
National Guard camps were far below 
war strength; the National Guard had 
been able to bring into the Federal 
service but a small proportion of the 
personnel required of it. For this rea- 
son the men who had been under train- 
ing in National Army divisions were 
taken away and assigned to National 
Guard units. As an example of this 
more than 85,000 men were trained at 
Camp Lewis for the 91st Division (Na- 
tional Army), more than half of whom 
were taken away for replacements in 
army divisions. 

The reasons for retaining some of the 
regular officers in the United States 
temporarily must be apparent. The 
spring drive of the Germans showed 
clearly the need of a larger army and 
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caused new legislation, raising the draft 
age, in order to obtain men for new 
divisions. To organize, equip and train 
these troops, regular officers were re- 
quired—also to carry on the adminis- 
trative and executive work in camps 
and in all branches of the War De- 
partment. 

It could not have been foreseen that 
the war was going to end so soon. The 
plans were drawn for an army of five 
million men. Some criticism offered 
makes it appear that the regular officers 
were detained in the United States and 
dependencies (about 60 per cent) be- 
cause they did not want to go abroad. 
This statement is false, as every regu- 
lar officer knew that if he failed to get 
abroad his future in the army would in 
all probability be permanently injured. 

To provide enough officers for the 
new divisions it became necessary to 
bring from France regular and tempo- 
rary officers, in addition to those still in 
this country. Each combatant division 
needed about one thousand officers. 
Prior to May 15, 1917, there were in 
the entire regular army less than 6,000 
officers (about 25 per cent noncombat- 
ants); when the armistice was signed 
there were in the entire army nearly 
190,000 officers (approximately 25 per 
cent noncombatants). To expand our 
little army in such an emergency, when 
we were totally unprepared for war, 
made it necessary to so distribute our 
trained officers. If our officers ever 
demonstrated their efficiency it was dur- 
ing this period. The regular army of- 
ficers—the professional soldiers—de- 
veloped and made in a short period of 
time the most wonderful fighting force 
the United States ever had. For the 
first time in the history of the country 
an army was formed on a business 





basis, following the plans of Upton, 
whose conclusions were reached after a 
careful study of painful experiences in 
previous wars which had cost our coun- 
try dearly in both lives and money. 

Apparently it never occurred to our 
critics that many officers who were in 
the United States when the armistice 
was signed were noncombatants or not 
attached to mobile forces, who must al- 
ways remain in this country; nor have 
they stopped to consider how many of- 
ficers were required for the officers’ 
training camps—special camps for light 
and heavy artillery, machine guns, 
ordnance, engineer, Signal Corps, avi- 
ation, gas or chemical warfare service, 
and many others for specialists; the 
various staff corps, and the supply 
branches. It was impossible to get 
along without a few experienced officers 
in each branch until others were trained 
to take their places. Furthermore, 
it was necessary, of course, to maintain 
a small force in Porto Rico, Panama, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, 
and at Tientsin, China. 

To the above must be added the Gen- 
eral Staff. The importance of that 
body, particularly during war, is ig- 
nored or not appreciated. These offi- 
cers must be men of ability and are 
forced, in many cases, to give up all 
thoughts of military glory on the field 
of battle in order that the functions of 
the staff may be properly conducted, 
which must keep most of them at the 
War Department. 

Those who criticise because raw re- 
placements were sent in ot because Na- 
tion Guard divisions did not get re- 
placements from their own states should 
consider that the spring drive of the 
Germans in 1918 was far more success- 
ful than expected ; that we had to rush 
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troops to France; that some divisions 
were necessarily sent to the line before 
completing training and without, per- 
haps in some cases, proper equipment. 
It was no time to stop replacements. 
They were necessary at once, and had 
to be furnished from any source avail- 
able. n 


QUESTION OF REPLACEMENTS }! 


After the German spring drive, when 
it became necessary to rush our troops 
abroad, the divisions were kept as nearly 
intact as possible, at least until they 
reached France. Replacements were 
sent as rapidly as possible, and some 
may not have been as well trained as 
they should have been. The advance of 
the Germaris made many casualties, our 
plans had to be changed, and replace- 
ment troops sent to the combatant di- 
visions on the advanced front as fast 
as possible, but it was not expected that 
green men would be sent, without fur- 
ther training by their unit command- 
ers, against machine-gun nests, as stated 
by Col. William Hayward. If the 
colonels or other unit commanders did 
this, then they are the responsible of- 
ficers and should be court-martialed, not 
only for incompetence but for unneces- 
sary sacrifice of lives. The regular 
army has always worked for prepared- 
ness and sent the best of instructors to 
all camps to insure against such things 
as stated by Colonel Hayward, but the 
regular officers were so scattered that 
elementary instruction often had to be 
left to other officers. 

National Guard officers (compara- 
tively few in number) can have little 
personal knowledge of the conduct of 
the war except within the units and 
sectors where they served. In many 
cases the things of which they complain 
were caused by failures of their own 


officers. Will the disgruntled officers 
continue their cry? I doubt it. They . 
could have called for a court of in- 
quiry in France. If they did not, why? 
The regular army officers hope an in- 
vestigation will be made. It will be 
found that there was no discrimination 
—that regular army officers were re- 
lieved from command as well as those 
who came to the Army from other 
sources, and that they were relieved 
from duty at the front for good and 
sufficient reasons. The game was so 
gigantic and time so important that di- 
visions were “but pawns upon the 
board.” Individuals could but surren- 
der their interest to the common object, 
viz., to win the war. 
time for explanations. 

The general practice of drilling in 
close order indoors once a week and for 
a short period in the field once a year 
cannot qualify an officer for service in 
this period of advanced warfare, or any 
other. The regulars had many things 
to learn about new methods, but many 
of the officers inducted into the Federal 
service with their units were hopeless, 
having been, in most cases, elected to 
office through popularity, and not se- 
lected for their peculiar fitness as sol- 
diers. 


There was no 


POLITICS IN PROMOTIONS 


In many cases, through politics, offi- 
cers are elected from lieutenants to 
field grades. As an example, a lieuten- 
ant of short service in the Guard of a 
far western state had just been pro- 
moted. Through a frameup and work- 
ing with the cooperation of officers in 
the higher grades and at the state cap- 
itol, he succeeded in forcing his colonel 
(who served as a captain in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and brought home a 
brass slug buried in the muscles of his 
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chest) to retire, a major to be elected 
colonel over the lieutenant colonel—a 
tried and good officer who was led to 
believe his election was assured—and 
the lieutenant managed to get himself 
elected to the grade of major. Such 
cases are common. Can efficiency come 
from such practice ? 

The Washington Post, on March 24, 
1919, contained a long article complain- 
ing that the 64th Regiment, C. A. C. 
(a National Guard regiment), was be- 
ing held in the service as punishment 
for depredations committed while in 
France, to wit: the scratching of hard- 
wood floors of a chateau by the hob- 
nailed shoes of the men, making it ap- 
pear a case of outrageous treatment by 
the War Department. The facts are 
that a cable had been received from 
General Pershing stating that valuable 
paintings and other articles had been 
stolen from and nuisances committed in 
the chateau occupied by this organiza- 
tion, especially by the supply company 
and Battery B, whose commanding of- 
ficers were ordered held pending inves- 
tigation. 

The regular officers, whose duties re- 
quired them to eliminate the inefficient 
officers, knew very well, and it prob- 
ably caused them in many cases to defer 
action, that whenever the relief of an 
officer, no matter how inefficient, was 
recommended, they were opening a 
channel through which the regular of- 
ficers would be abused. The officers 
‘ who have started this abuse will prob- 
ably suffer more humiliation if the in- 
vestigating committee publishes the evi- 
dence and records. The regular army 
hopes this will be done. 

It is also to be noted that many of- 
ficers assigned to National Guard di- 
visions, in some cases as many as 200, 


were graduates of training camps and 
officers of the Reserve Corps, most of 
whom were excellent material. Many 
of these were unkindly treated by of- 
ficers of the National Guard, due, per- 
haps, to jealousy. The best material in 
the country attended officers’ training 
camps and went through a more thor- 
ough and heart-breaking period and test 
than any National Guard officer who 
was elected to his commission. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


There is a sentiment growing in this 
country in favor of universal military 
service. It is understood that the Na- 
tional Guard is taking the matter up 
with a view to having young men serve 
in their organization. In some states 
this is the only way the units can be 
kept up to the strength required by law. 
Either our young men available for 
service will receive little instruction or 
it will be necessary to maintain a large 
number of National Guard officers in 
the service constantly. Such a system 
can only be condemred, as the National 
Guard is a state organization and neces- 
sarily in politics. 

If we are to have universal training it 
must be in the hands of competent pro- 
fessional officers of the Federal forces, 
the young men to be assembled at camps 
where instruction may be carried on for 
the entire period of service, as it must 
be an intensive and systematic training. 
This is impracticable in the National 
Guard. 

The young men going through the pe- 
riod of training, to receive any benefit, 
must be placed under discipline and live 
like soldiers. Their service is bound to 
be short, as no long period will be 
granted by Congress and approved by 
the people of this country. The bene- 
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fit to our young men through even six 
months’ training was thoroughly dem- 
onstrated in our National Army camps 
the last two years. Their physical de- 
velopment and pride in appearance 
alone are worth the cost to the Govern- 
ment. The habits of cleanliness, disci- 
pline, self-control, handling of firearms, 
care of clothing and equipment, learn- 
ing road sketching and map reading, 
and many other things, are of great 
value for the remainder of a man’s life. 
The other things of strictly military 
value will be retained always and make 
the men a great asset to the nation. 
The National Guard is composed of 
officers and men who must necessarily 
earn their living by other means, and 
have not the time nor the place, even if 
efficient, to carry on the work of train- 
ing the thousands of young men who 
will be subject to the military training. 
The interest and desires of the men 
must be considered. If some of these 
boys have no military ambition or de- 
sire to take the course of training, but 
are forced to, is it not reasonable to 
assume that they would prefer to be 
under Federal officers and serve at 
some favorable place where they will 
receive thorough instruction and be 
properly cared for while in training? 


CHARGES NOT SPECIFIC 


In nearly all the criticisms that have 
been made there is one outstanding 
fact, to wit, the officers who have writ- 


ten and talked the most are those who 
made general, but no specific, charges. 
They are the ones who failed as offi- 
cers or did not get a promotion to 
which they believe themselves entitled. 
One officer, who probably deserved 
promotion, but did not get it because of 
the armistice, made serious charges 
against the regular army officers, who 
were in no way to blame because he 
did not get his promotion. 

It appears from reports in the Con- 
gressional Record and statements in 
the press that the efforts made by 
those disgruntled officers have so prej- 
udiced legislation that there is little 
chance for the needed increase and bet- 
terments in the Army, even for the 
time that the present emergency exists, 
being consummated—thus ruining the 
chances of worthy and qualified officers 
of the National Guard, graduates of 
training camps, and Reserve Corps ob- 
taining commissions in the regular 
army. There is no doubt that the state- 
ments made in Congress by prejudiced 
members prevented favorable action on 
the bill proposed by the House Com- 
mittee. 

If the criticisms mentioned are a 
part of an organized propaganda, it is 
issued for a purpose, and that purpose 
perhaps is to prepare the way for legis- 
lation to benefit a particular class of 
officers. It will be interesting to watch 
the different bills introduced by, or for, 
these officers. 
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One List for Promotion 
By Colonel G. V.S. Quackenbush, Infantry 


HE officers who advocate a sin- 
- gle list for promotion have, re- 

gardless of any personal inter- 
est, at least the broad and incontrovert- 
ible argument that the single list is best 
for the Army, and its opponents have 
no argument against the one list that is 
not palpably colored by a satisfactory 
knowledge of past preferment and the 
cheerful hope that history will repeat 
itself. 

Although some branches of the Army 
have had more rapid advancement than 
others, that is the rub of the game, 
water that has gone by the mill, and 
all should now be content to let the 
past be its own undertaker and unite to 
prevent further strains upon the tenth 
commandment. 

Napoleon’s belief that one poor gen- 
eral in command was better than two 
good ones, and the adage about too 
many cooks are both pertinent to a 
good many of our past recommenda- 
tions for military legislation, and now 
that we are to have a new organization 
for the Army, it is time to start the im- 
portant matter of advancement in the 
service from a straight line and to stop 
puzzling Congress with appeals for an 
increase from one arm complicated by 
equally sincere and urgent demands for 
another. The advocates of each scheme 
often base their pleas on comparisons, 
which from the viewpoint of their 
branch demonstrate that their claims 
are most worthy of favorable consid- 
eration, and which suggest the infer- 
ence that, however honest each arm 
may be in presenting its needs, it sees 


little beyond its own requirements, and 
that the best interests of the Army as 
a whole may be quite overlooked. 

A single list for promotion does 
away with all this. Every arm of the 
service benefiting equally in any mili- 
tary legislation, the suspicion that plans 
submitted are for the profit of any cer- 
tain arm, and the mistrust with which 
it has been said Congress sometimes re- 
gards proposed military requirements, 
are eliminated. 

Opponents of this measure may con- 
tend that its operation will promote of- 
ficers to arms for which they are not 
qualified and in which they may not de- 
sire service. This is obviated by addi- 
tional officers, mutual transfers, or by 
permitting an officer entitled by senior- 
ity to promotion in another arm to 
waive the same, letting the promotion 
go to the next junior who desires serv- 
ice in the other arm, the senior taking 
his proper place according to length of 
service when a vacancy occurs in his 
own branch. In addition the war has 
shown conclusively that our trained of- 
ficers have made good in practically 
every place that the exigencies of the 
service have thrown them, and though 
it is desirable to foster the average of- 
ficer’s conviction that his own branch 
is the best, should conditions transfer 
one to another branch, it has been dem- 
onstrated, and there is no doubt, that 
a good officer will be efficient wherever 
his duties call him, and it is also true 
that the usefulness of our future com- 
manders will not be impaired by the 
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practical knowledge acquired by service 
in different branches of the Army. 

There is no desire to take from offi- 
cers who have been benefited unusually 
by previous legislation the grade their 
good luck has brought them, but the 
arms of the service which solidly favor 
the single list contend that when, 
through regular promotion, an officer 
reaches the grade to which his more 
fortunate juniors have been advanced, 
he should take his rank in that grade 
according to his total commissioned 
service, and this appears to be no more 
than fair. 

If all officers are placed on one list 
for promotion, their seniority being 
determined by length of commissioned 
service, if the inefficient and the unfit 
are eliminated by the powers now vested 
in the Army, and if our new army 
has its control vested in able officers 
representing each arm, we may be con- 
fident that future military legislation 
will be solely for a well-balanced army 
and that no branch of it will benefit to 
the detriment or discouragement of the 
others. Promotion being equal for all, 
the jealousies and heart-burnings of the 
past will be forgotten and all the ele- 
ments of the Army merged into a homo- 
geneous and contented organization. 


D 


Epitor’s Note.—When the country 
declares itself for universal military 
training, the Army must realize that 
the country wants a basic training for 
its youth which will be of the same 
standard all over the country. To ac- 
complish this, an appreciation of the 
desire of the people and the extent of 
the training desired is necessary on the 
part of the officers of the Army. In 
other words, the training to be given 
should be the basic disciplinary train- 
ing of the infantryman before training 
of any other sort is attempted or ex- 
pected. To give the desired training 
all officers must be in sympathy with 
and firm believers in basic infantry dis- 
ciplinary training. Since the majority 
of our countrymen under universal mil- 
itary training would become infantry- 
men in an emergency, they must be 
made to feel that their training is the 
army training. This would not be pos- 
sible if the people of the country should 
see officers of other arms promoted 
more quickly than the infantry officers 
who had trained them during their pe- 
riods of military instruction. 

We cannot make universal training 
popular in future years without One- 
List Promotion! 
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A Military Doctrine for Defense of Rhine’ 


HAT is the opinion of our 
leading military authorities 


on the question of “The left 
bank of the Rhine”? 

This was the question asked by us 
yesterday. We print below the answer 
to this question. 

Our opinion? That we must— 

1. Protect ourselves against any pos- 
sible return of the horrible aggressor. 

2. Make him pay us for his aggres- 
sion to the last penny, 

The left bank of the Rhine must 
therefore be held until Germany has 
completely discharged her debt. We 
must maintain our guard until the po- 
litical situation in Europe and in Ger- 
many will permit us to evacuate with- 
out any danger whatsoever. 

The following scheme should be 
adopted : 

1. Occupation by the Allies—a vis- 
ible and tangible evidence of the alli- 
ance which is now discussed—until all 
indemnities are paid. 

2. When this time arrives, decision 
by the Allies as to the feasibility of re- 
ducing or maintaining the army of oc- 
cupation, considering the condition of 
Germany and the world. 

I know all the objections that will be 
raised against this plan. Let me repeat 
them and I shall show you that they are 
not weighty. 

It is asked: “Why the Rhine and not 
our own frontier”? 

I reply: The Rhine is the only 
sound military frontier; it is shorter 
and easier to defend than those of 
France, Belgium or Luxembourg which 


it replaced and which I assume no one 
has any intention of weakening. It 
covers us against all attack. It there- 
fore gives us increased security with 
economy of men. 

Another objection: “Will this not in- 
volve an intolerable military load for 
France”? 

I reply: Fifteen divisions at a max- 
imum of 12,000 men—I do not say 
French, but allied divisions—will suf- 
fice. They should be disposed as fol- 
lows. Light groups around the bridge- 
heads and echelons along the railroads. 
Consider the figure of 150,000 men. 
Belgium will have in this number the 
greatest part of her army. I am ab- 
solutely convinced that England will 
contribute her quota if a way can be 
found to connect her military coopera- 
tion with the strong financial relation 
toward which her efforts are more and 
more directed. It is contended “That 
this occupation will entail for us the 
necessity of maintaining a three-year 
enlistment period.” That would be ab- 
surd. France’s share in the guard of 
the left bank of the Rhine under the 
worst circumstances would not exceed 
80,000 to 100,000 men. Such a guard 
and that necessary for internal police 
can be completely provided for under a 
system requiring only a very short 
period of service with the colors. No 
competent military authority considers 
anything else at the present time. 

Another objection: “But, in case of 
German attack these troops may be 
turned or surprised.” 

I reply: No surprise is possible. 





1 Translation of an article which appeared in Le Matin, Paris, April 19, 1919. 


Trans- 


lated by Lieut. Col. B. F. Castle, J. M. A., Air Service. 
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These troops on the border of the neu- 
tralized territory on the right bank will 
be admirably informed on what may 
take place in Germany, informed as we 
could never be within our own borders. 
In case of attack by Germany two 
things are possible—either these troops 
will form a point of support for our re- 
sistance or counter offensive, or they 
will retire. In the latter case they will 
have destroyed all bridges, railroads, 
Do you think this 
would be a small advantage for a coun- 
try which is forced to wait several 
weeks for aid from its allies? 

Another objection is that formulated 
in these discussions between the heads 
of the Government: “You are consid- 
ering French interests and French in- 
terests only.” 

I reply: That is not exact; the 
Rhine, an international European high- 
way, is not the military frontier of 
France, but the eastern frontier of 
France, England and Belgium. From 
the military viewpoint it would be ab- 


and other utilities. 


surd on the part of Great Britain not 
to defend herself on that advanced line. 
It is the natural place for British cov- 


ering troops; it is a trump card for our 
allies in case of another war. 

Finally, I am going to answer a last 
objection: “It is contrary to the rights 
of the inhabitants of the country.” 

The military frontier and the politi- 
cal frontier have nothing in common. 
The people will be administered by 
their own authorities and will not be 
induced by any form of pressure, di- 
rect or indirect, to break the ties which 
bind them to Germany. 

To sum up: A good frontier, easier 
and less costly to defend, requiring an 
enlistment period of not more than one 
year ; 80,000 to 100,000 young French- 
men living in the splendid barracks of 
the Rhine cities; the alliance of Euro- 
pean powers strengthened and conse- 
crated by a constant material collabora- 
tion; England, Belgium, and France 
protected from invasion or at least in 
an excellent position to repel it—such 
are the advantages of the proposed 
plan. I do not see how it can be op- 
posed by anyone who has any regard 
for the military and financial security 
which it will bring to the country, 
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An Educational Military Policy 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bloxham Ward, 17th Infantry 


N EACH of the wars waged by the 

United States the armed forces at 

the beginning have been negligible 
but have increased in numbers and 
usually in efficiency until the war was 
won. As soon as the war had ended 
the armed forces were again reduced 
to their former level, and sometimes 
below that. In each case the people 
seem to have felt that no large armed 
force in time of peace was necessary. 

The early settlers coming to this 
country brought with them a decided 
antipathy for a large military estab- 
lishment. Many of them had suffered 
from military oppression at home and 
fled to America to avoid it. Conditions 
in America were such that they could 
have used a large standing army 
against the Indians if they had had one, 
but as they did not and had not the men 
or the resources to maintain one they 
were compelled to do without. In do- 
ing without an army they adopted the 
expedient of requiring every man to 
perform the duties of a soldier when 
danger was imminent and permitting 
him to return to more peaceful pursuits 
when the danger had passed. Living 
conditions were admirably suited to this 
method of defense, as there were no 
cities as we think of cities nowadays, 
while every man owned a gun and 
knew how to use it. 

When the call to arms came the pa- 
triot had only to seize his rifle, rush to 
the nearest mustering ground and en- 
roll himself in the group which suited 
him best. As soon as the danger had 
passed he was free to return to his 


home, first taking care that the muster- 
ing officer had enrolled him, so that he 
would in due time receive his shilling 
a day. This was the beginning of the 
militia system. It worked but poorly 
then, as Washington attests in some of 
his messages to the Continental Con- 
gress; however, when the Mother 
Country was busily engaged elsewhere, 
it worked sufficiently well to enable the 
colonies to successfully fight the Rev- 
olution, and the framers of the Con- 
stitution put the seal of their approval 
on it by giving Congress ample powers 
to organize and equip the militia. 

Thus we see that from these begin- 
nings grew our present-day military 
system. As living conditions grew more 
complex, however, this system grew 
more and more unsatisfactory. It was 
not especially satisfactory at any time 
except against the Indians, who, by 
reason of having no real military or- 
ganization and tactics of their own, 
could be met and defeated by equal 
bravery and superior marksmanship. 

As more and more of our population 
became city dwellers, they came to 
know less and less about firearms and 
woodcraft. We continued winning wars, 
however, partly by luck and partly by 
the difficulty encountered in invading 
this country. We even won an offen- 
sive war against the Mexicans, but it 
took two years when it should have 
taken but six months. When we came 
to the Civil War it was found that 
large numbers of the militia did not 
know how to even load a gun. Condi- 
tions were widely different from those 
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of colonial and post-revolution days, 
but our military system remained the 
same ; likewise, our fear of military op- 
pression had not abated. We ap- 
proached the War of 1917 unshaken 
in our belief in the militia as the best 
military system. As a nation we agreed 
fully with Mr. Bryan that, if this coun- 
try were invaded, a million freemen 
would spring to arms between the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun and drive the 
invaders into the sea. It might be re- 
marked that Mr. Bryan, while display- 
ing a total ignorance of military strat- 
egy, tactics and logistics, displayed a 
keen knowledge of the workings of the 
national mind. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
American people are non-militaristic. 
They are quite willing to wear the uni- 
form on all possible occasions and be- 
deck themselves with medals that they 
have no right to wear, but the drudg- 
ery of training makes no appeal and 
is avoided on all possible occasions. 
They are keen to fight, but they do not 
want to learn to fight. Their ideal mil- 
itary policy is one that will permit 
them to keep the home fires burning 
until the last possible moment, then 
rush into the fray, finish up the fighting 
as quickly as possible, and then rush 
home again while they are still heroes. 
Mr. Bryan stated their military policy 
in one sentence. 

Professional soldiers and other stu- 
dents of war have for a long time 
pointed out the danger and extrava- 
gance of stich a system. The most 
sweeping indictment of our lack of mil- 
itary policy is that of General Upton, 
written forty years ago. He traces our 
policy throughout our national history 
. and unerringly points out its faults and 
what they have cost us in lives and 


treasure. With his work as a guide 
and inspiration, preachers of prepared- 
ness have been trying for nearly twenty 
years to arouse the people to a sense of 
their danger. Their efforts have, how- 
ever, been singularly unsuccessful up 
to the present. 

The ideal military policy of the pro- 
fessional soldier and that of the nation 
are as far apart as the poles. The pro- 
fessional soldier believes that every 
man should be taught to bear arms, 
that he owes service to his country in 
time of peace as well as war, that the 
nation should have compulsory train- 
ing, that it should have a trained re- 
serve, and that it should maintain itself 
in a decent state of preparedness at all 
times. His program calls for hard 
work in time of peace as well as war. 
As already stated, we have been trying 
to convert the American people to this 
policy for nearly twenty years. 

The great war caught us totally un- 
ready and caused our most dire predic- 
tions to come to pass. We have not 
failed to drive home that fact. In 
spite of all this, however, the Ameri- 
can people are returning to their old 
gods. They were almost convinced, 
but the war ended a little too soon and 
was won a little too easily. They still 
believe the old way is best. Some of 
our politicians have already said that 
there is no necessity for maintaining 
West Point, for just as good officers 
were being turned out from training 
camps after three months as are turned 
out at West Point after four years. 
They have also announced that the peo- 
ple do not want a large standing army 
nor will they consent to universal mili- 
tary training. 

The American people have seen first 
hand the huge cost of unpreparedness. 
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They have seen our dire predictions of 
delays and waste of human life veri- 
fied. In this case it was the English 
and French who paid with their lives 
for our delay. In another case it might 
be our own. It should have been this 
time. If they are not now convinced 
of the necessity of preparedness, they 
never will be. After all, they are the 
ones who pay the bill and are entitled 
to just the kind of military policy that 
they want. It behooves us, however, 
to try to find the reason why a large 
army is so unpopular—why the Amer- 
ican people do not want to be prepared 
against invasion. 

There are doubtless many reasons 
why a large army is objectionable. 
Some are to be found in the early his- 
tory of our country and in the recollec- 
tions of oppression brought over by the 
colonists. This expresses itself in the 
Declaration of Independence and in the 
Constitution. In recent years we have 
been assailed by the Socialists and paci- 
fists, who have taken pleasure in refer- 
ring to us as parasites and potential 
murderers. Probably the greatest ob- 
jection to a large army in peace time, 
however, is that in a large army the 
American people see a great industrial 
plant standing idle. Ours is a com- 
mercial country. We take great pride 
in our huge factories and other indus- 
trial enterprises. We abhor idleness. 
We want to find a useful purpose for 
everything. Consequently when we see 
this great industrial plant—a peace- 
time army—standing idle, absorbing 
huge sums of money, but producing 
nothing tangible, we naturally resent 
it. Unfortunately this resentment fre- 
quently takes the form of spite and 
malice toward the Army itself, which 
in no case is to blame for this condi- 


tion. The opponents of the Army see 
nothing except a huge waste of money 
—a spigot from which drain off the 
economic resources of the nation. If 
we knew when we would again need 
this Army we would know exactly how 
to proceed, but as we of course do not 
know, we must either be in readiness 
at all times or permit this great plant 
to become disorganized. The problem 
seems to be to find a peace-time use for 
our Army. It must be such a use as 
will enable it at the same time to keep 
in training for war. 

Suggestions have from time to time 
been made for making use of the Army 
in time of peace. The organization of 
farm colonies and work on highways 
are two such suggestions, but these, as 
well as other suggestions, have been 
considered impracticable. There is, 
however, a splendid field for usefulness 
for the Army along educational lines. 
Much has already been done with il- 
literates in the drafted Army while, in 
the Regular Army, schools for enlisted 
men have long been maintained. Many 
a man has gone into the Army illiterate 
and come out with a fair education. 
Congress recognized this field of use- 
fulness when it made provision for vo- 
cational training. General Pershing, if 
we may credit newspaper reports, has 
organized a huge university in the A. 
E. F. He is dealing, however, with 
troops already trained and disciplined. 

Our problem is to train and disci- 
pline them during the time we are edu- 
cating them. 

For guidance and inspiration in solv- 
ing this problem we must turn to the 
educational institutions. We find there 
that they are taking the untrained 
youth, giving him an education, and at 
the same time making a fair soldier of 
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him. It is true that they devote four 
years to the former and three to the 
latter where we would be expected to 
turn the trick in two years, but we can 
modify their system so as to produce 
splendid results. We would not ordi- 
narily attempt to give more than nine 
months of academic and six 


months to one year of vocational work, 


work 


depending upon the choice of the stu- 
dent. 

The War of 1917 has demonstrated 
that many occupations hitherto consid- 
ered as pertaining entirely to peace 
time are vitally necessary in time of 
war. It follows naturally that, if 
these vocations are taught in time of 
peace, those men will be available in 
time of war. They will be available, it 
is true, but they will not have had mili- 
tary training and must use valuable 
time in acquiring it. Moreover, hav- 
ing been taught their trade by the 
Army, they will the more readily adapt 
themselves to the army way of doing 
things when they are later called back 
into the service. The degree of skill 
and proficiency attained by them in the 
army schools can be easily card-indexed 
along with all other valuable informa- 
tion concerning them. This informa- 
tion can be made readily available 
when a student returns to the service 
and will make it easy to place him 
where he can render the best service. 
This is but one of the numerous bene- 
fits which the Army would derive from 
such a system. Let us see how it would 
benefit the soldier himself. 

Beginning with the illiterate foreigner, 
he would be taught to speak, read 
and write English; he would be taught 
the elementary principles of personal 
and barrack hygiene; he would be 
taught a useful trade, and, most im- 
portant of all, he would be taught the 


patriotic duty of bearing arms for his 
adopted country. The illiterate Amer- 
ican said to come next in 
His problem is 
much the same as that of the illiterate 
foreigner except that he speaks Eng- 
lish. Nevertheless, he has much to 
From this class he would grade 
up to the young man who has gradu- 
ated from high school. If he should 
desire to enter college, he would be 
given his preparatory work while in 
the Army. 

In order to accomplish this educa- 
tional work it would be necessary to 
reorganize the Army along different 
lines. It would be necessary: 

1. To set aside a certain number of 
regiments for garrison duty in foreign 
possessions and to form a small emer- 
gency force in the United States. 

2. To reorganize the remainder of 
the line of the Army together with- 
such of the staff as may be required 
into a teaching force. This force to be 
augmented by civilian instructors in 
such subjects as may be necessary. 

3. To organize the following schools: 
(a) Schools for men, who, having 
passed through the Army, cannot go to 
college but nevertheless desire, and 
have the educational qualifications, to 
become reserve officers. 

(b) Schools for training noncom- 
missioned officers of each arm of both 
line and staff. 

(c) Schools for vocational training 
of men who do not attend any of the 
schools mentioned above. The latter 
should also give a certain amount of 
vocational training. 

(d) One or more graded schools at 
each training center. 

4. To organize a sufficient number of 
infantry training regiments to take cae 
of each year’s draft, allowing about 
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two hundred and fifty students per 
company. These regiments should 
have skeleton organization of com- 
panies consisting of the necessary num- 
ber of officers and noncommissioned 
officers as well as cooks and privates— 
the former so that there would be a suf- 
ficient number of trained instructors, 
the latter so that there would be suffi- 
cient force to do all the work around 
barracks in order that no time would 
be lost by the student privates. In- 
fantry regiments are suggested because 
infantry drill is not only the base of all 
other drills but its drills of precision 
are the best means of acquiring and 
maintaining discipline. When it is 
considered that only about nine months 
can be devoted to this work, it will be 
readily seen that no time can be spared 
for other branches. If the other arms 
turn out plenty of well-trained non- 
commissioned officers, they will receive 
back, in case of war, these same non- 
commissioned officers and the neces- 
sary number of privates who have al- 
ready passed through the infantry 
training period. With such material 
they can speedily bring their forces to 
a high state of efficiency. 

With this system in operation, the 
method of procedure would be about 
as follows: The cadre for any given 
year would be called into the service 
about March 15. After being vacci- 
nated, inoculated, registered, clothed, 
etc., they would take up infantry drill, 
drilling for about six hours each day and 
devoting about four hours to educa- 
tional work. This would be kept up 
for eight months, which would bring 
it to about December 1. About a month 
before the training period is completed 
the students should be classified as 
follows: 


1. Those who elect, and who have 
sufficient education, to attend the school 
for reserve officers. 

2. Those who elect, and who have 
sufficient education, to attend the school 
for noncommissioned officers. 

3. Those who elect to attend a school 
for vocational training for a period 
from three to six months. 

4. Those who elect to enlist in a gar- 
rison regiment of the Army for a pe- 
riod of two years. 

5. All others. From this class enough 
men should be selected to fill all vacan- 
cies at schools for noncommissioned 
officers and vocational schools. After 
this is done all vacancies in the garrison 
regiments should be filled by lot. All 
men now left over should be dis- 
charged. All men attending any of the 
schools should, upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course, be discharged un- 
less they are needed to fill vacancies in 
the garrison army or training army. 

6. Credit for one year of military 
service and exemption from the schools 
should be given all students who com- 
plete the military and academic course 
at colleges where army officers are on 
duty, provided they are certified as sat- 
isfactory by the instructors in military 
science and tactics. 

This scheme would, of course, cost 
more than universal training without 
the educational feature, but the addi- 
tional cost would be trifling. The prin- 
cipal increase would be the cost of 
maintenance of the schools and the 
fact that a certain percentage of the 
students would, of course, be kept in 
the service additional time in order to 
attend the schools. But whatever the 
cost, it would be wosth the additional 
expenditure because of the educational 
features and the resulting benefits to 
our growing citizenry. 





























Cavalry in the Recent War 
By Ist Lieutenant Elbridge Colby, 33d Infantry 


ILITARY action by mounted 
M men has always been spectac- 

ular. The sweeping attacks 
of the Turkish horse in many cam- 
paigns, of the Mamelukes of Egypt, of 
the famous cavalry of Hungary, of the 
Prussians under Frederick the Great, 
of the Parliamentarians under Crom- 
well, have ever held something of the 
picturesque. The futile charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava may be bal- 
anced by the extreme tactical useful- 
ness of Von Bredlow’s Prussian brigade 
at Vieuville in the Franco-German 
war. 

Cavalry enthusiasts have loudly 
praised the advantages of “shock ac- 
tion,” but general officers of all nations 
are agreed that the chief use of this 
arm of the service is as an aid to se- 
curity and information, where rapid 
movement is most valuable. For the 
vigorous and important tactical recon- 
naissance which immediately precedes 
battle, cavalry, where it can be em- 
ployed, in a war of maneuvers, is su- 
perior to the very valuable aeroplane 
because its work is always more thor- 
ough. It gets in closer touch with the 
enemy and discloses the real strength 
of the opposing forces, compelling 
them to deploy for action, and by more 
exact observation of the terrain and 
of the troops as well. Its superior 
thoroughness was effectively used in 
this war by the Germans, in coopera- 
tion with aerial reconnaissance, in the 
successful invasion of Roumania in the 


fall of 1916. Likewise Sir John French 
mentions in his Mons dispatch that the 
5th Cavalry Brigade, located at Binché 
specifically for forward reconnais- 
sance, penetrated even as far as Soig- 
nies and continually acted in close con- 
junction with the Royal Flying Corps. 
It may, then, be accepted as an axiom 
that, where closely placed, fixed lines 
do not prevent its use and leave all 
reconnaissance to the hands of the air 
service, cavalry is the superior instru- 
ment. A Spanish writer has recently 
stated the case well: 


Cavalry is favored in that before the 
shock of meeting takes place the diver- 
sity of the terrain offers opportunities 
for ambuscades, strategems, envelop- 
ments, etc. Generally these opportuni- 
ties are denied to air craft. In the case 
of discovery and pursuit by the enemy 
after the completion of a_reconnais- 
sance, the aviator has no hope other 
than in the speed of his motor. If his 
motor is better than those of his pur- 
suers, escape is probable, otherwise, 
there being no place to hide, capture or 
death is certain. A detachment of cav- 
alry discovered and pursued may not 
only depend for safety upon the speed 
of the horses, but may adopt various 
measures to confuse, delay and punish 
the pursuers, use of the ground being 
limited only by the astuteness of the 
commander. One lucky shot may de- 
stroy an aeroplane, but it is hardly pos- 
sible that every member of a properly 
conducted cavalry patrol should be 
killed or captured.’ 


But leaving the aeroplane out of the 
question, we find that those first months 
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of the war on the western front resem- 
bled almost perfectly the ideal condi- 
tions of maneuver warfare. Both sides 
used mounted men to good effect. Says 
an Englishman: “The wonderful sweep 
of Von Kluck’s and Von Bulow’s 
armies across Belgium and down into 
the heart of France in August was 
made possible by flying divisions of 
Uhlans, hussars, and dragoons, which 
scoured the hostile country ahead of 
the slow and inexorable infantry and 
siege trains. No one knew whence or 
whither the main bodies of the German 
Army Corps were advancing, because 
their movements were hidden behind a 
veritable cloud of German cavalry, 
which spread out over Belgium and 
Picardy like the onrolling fog which 
their uniforms so well imitated.” Al- 
most to the gates of Paris they gal- 
loped; they entered Chantilly; they. 
scouted at Parmain-Isle Adam, and 
were only checked because the bridges 
over the Oise had been effectively de- 
stroyed. 

Down to the Marne the rush pre- 
vailed, for the Allies’ cavalry was un- 
able to cope with the Germans’ over- 
whelming numbers and terrific tactics. 
So these cavalry divisions penetrated 
quickly to the main bodies of the Al- 
lies’ armies, unmasked their positions, 
and often, well supported by the 
prompt approach of crushing infantry 
columns, made such positions unten- 
able. A great many of the engage- 
ments reported during August as bat- 
tles were merely advanced skirmishes 
by this screening force of German re- 
inforced cavalry feeling out the way 
ahead of their main bodies, whose in- 
tentions and movements they effect- 
ually concealed. 

It is a principle of military tactics 


that, if your advance cavalry is supe- 
rior in force to that of the enemy, the 
attack should be immediate, so as to 
sweep aside his reconnoitering forces 
and give you the advantage in 
information. That is what the Ger- 
mans did. The French, and more par- 
ticularly the British, were forced almost 
exclusively to use their cavalry for de- 
fense in rearguard actions. In the 
published accounts of the retreat from 
Mons and of the battles of the Marne 
and of the Aisne, therefore, we find the 
cavalry of the Allies used to fill up the 
gaps between the various French and 
British troops, and as_ protection 
against flanking attacks, as in the open- 
ing conflict where the First Cavalry 
Division of the English, under General 
Allenby, was kept as a reserve to act 
on the outer flank and to move to the 
support of threatened positions. For 
this work the mounted troops were 
particularly valuable on account of 
their great mobility, and their ready 
and prompt action in some small way 
compensated for the German advantage 
in rapid motor transport for the shift- 
ing of foot soldiers. 

Throughout the retreat from Mons, 
cavalry protected the rear of the Brit- 
ish. One regiment of lancers acted 
continually in patrols of 10 to 20 men, 
carrying three days’ rations, in front 
of Von Kluck’s drive, with orders not 
to engage the advancing enemy, just to 
get information. But some of the cav- 
alry had to fight, and it will be perhaps 
desirable to go somewhat into detail 
concerning these first maneuverings, 
for they illustrate many of the uses of 
cavalry. We have already stated the 
use to which the independent cavalry 
under General Allenby was put. In ad- 
dition to this force General French was 
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provided with the 5th Cavalry Bri- 
Brig. Gen. Sir Phillip 
Chetwode, which was for a time used 
as a divisional force. In two days’ 
fighting, August 24 and 25, the British 
cavalry was badly scattered, but it had 


gade, under 


done such service as to enable General 
French to say in his report: “The fine 
work done by the cavalry in the further 
retreat from the position assisted ma- 
terially in the final completion of this 
difficult and dangerous operation.” 
Concerning the retirement to the 
Bauvay-Maubeuge line on August 24, 
General French said: “I had previously 
ordered Allenby, the 
cavalry, to act vigorously in advance 
of my left front, and endeavor to take 
the pressure off With the 
assistance of the cavalry Gen. Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien was enabled to 
effect his retreat to a new position; al- 
though having two corps of the enemy 
on his front and one threatening his 
flank, he suffered great losses in doing 
so.” The story of the retirement on 
the following day to the Cambrai-Le 
Cateau-Landrecies line is simply the 
story of cavalry attacks delivered at 
important points to check the enemy’s 
advance and to cover the general retire- 
ment which preserved the army. In- 
deed, it seems fairly certain that, save 
for strong and well-directed cavalry 
action, the preponderating German 
forces would have overwhelmed the 
“contemptible little army.” The left 
flank of the Allies would have been 
bared, and the whole line might easily 
have crumpled up. By the time of the 
opening of the battles of the Marne 
and the Aisne, the alignment of the 
troops was fairly well settled, and the 
horsemen were used to fill up gaps be- 
tween the less mobile troops. By the 


General with 


time the Germans received the set- 
back at the Marne “the cavalry divi- 
sions” were often “too tired to move” 
on account of “the fatigue of the 
horses.” 

Even early in the retreat General 
Sordét had to send word to General 
French that his horses were not fit for 
work. Captured orders have, likewise, 
indicated that after the Marne the 
German cavalry was worn out and the 
horses could not be gotten away, and 
the same can be said of the allied cav- 
alry. It was too tired by a month of 
continued movement to deliver the final 
annihilating thrust on which cavalry 
usually counts to destroy a retreating 
enemy. Otherwise the Marne might 
have been a complete rout. 

Immediately after Joffre had defeated 
the Germans at the Marne and both 
sides began to dig in, there ensued what 
has been called “the race to the sea.” 
The Germans had large forces of cav- 
alry operating on their right flank for 
protection only. The Allies were try- 
ing to push around that German right 
and found themselves stopped contin- 
ually by the German cavalry. A small 
column near Lille, for instance, on Oc- 
tober 10 ran into seven German cav- 
alry divisions and had to fall back. 
There were along the coast, at Dix- 
mude, at Ypres and at other places 
small groups of allied reserves guard- 
ing various important centers. Gough’s 
cavalry brigade and Byng’s cavalry di- 
vision then began operating in that 
neighborhood. The long line of 
trenches, from the Alps to the sea, 
strange as it may seem, was really 
formed by cavalry who filled in the in- 
tervals between these isolated infantry 
groups. In filling in this way, how- 
ever, they were utilizing to the full the 
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greatest item of cavalry tactics—the 
idea of movement. On September 16, 
1914, after the battle of the Marne, an 
observer with General DeLisle tells of 
cavalry being moved up and taking 
over a trench along the Aisne to replace 
depleted infantry units. On October 
11, 1914, Anglo-French cavalry was 
hurriedly moved from the Aisne re- 
gion, defeated Uhlans at Bethune, and 
then dug in until Smith-Dorrien ar- 
rived with the British Second Corps. 
In November, near Ypres, British cav- 
alry was ordered to mount at their bil- 
lets, go forward as reinforcements, tie 
their horses and proceed to strengthen 
the line on foot. They charged Zille- 
beke Woods and then, with the French 
cavalry, dismounted and held the en- 
emy. The British 2d Cavalry Division 
dismounted and established a line of 
trenches near Ypres. At Ploegsteert and 
Ploegsteert “Woods, the Queens Bays 
galloped up to fill a breach and then 
went in on foot; and elsewhere we hear 
of officers of the 18th Hussars and of 
the 4th Dragoon Guards doing night 
patrol between the trenches in No 
Man’s Land. As Coleman has said: 
“The cavalry had seen the last of open 
fighting.” Their mobility had found an 
effective use not in the much vaunted 
“shock action,” but in rapid shifting 
from point to point, behind the lines, to 
effect immediate reinforcement. In this 
way they enabled French and Joffre to 
stop the gaps and make the long trench 
line complete. Beyond this their horses 
were not needed. For cavalrymen, as 
cavalrymen, are of little use in trench 
warfare. General. Sixt Von Arnim 
spoke contemptuously of their failures 
against unbroken German infantry. 
They appear time and time again in the 
dispatches as defending this or that 


trench, either in one place or another, 
as at Mort Homme, near Verdun, in 
1917, and as the Australian Light 
Horse who arrived at Gallipoli on May 
13, 1915, minus horses, and manned 
trenches as infantrymen. Their useful- 
ness as aids to scouting was almost 
over ; with the settled conditions of the 
battlefront, the value of their mobility 
was likewise vitiated. For a time they 
became foot soldiers. 

There are probably few readers of 
history, or, for that matter, few read- 
ers of fiction, who have not some 
knowledge of the disastrous results of 
the famous sunken road at Waterloo. 
That may be easily adduced as an ex- 
ample of the difficulties and the dangers 
of cavalry attack over ground that may 
be obstructed, or against defensive po- 
sitions. Thus we likewise see that, 
when the Americans attacked at Carri- 
zal, in Mexico, the troopers dismounted, 
deployed as skirmishers, and gained 
fire superiority before attacking. To 
quote General French once more: 
“General de Lisle, of the 2d Cavalry 
Brigade, thought he saw a good oppor- 
tunity to paralyze the further advance 
of the enemy’s infantry by making a 
mounted attack on his flank. He 
formed up and advanced for this pur- 
pose, but was held up by wire about 
five hundred yards from his objective, 
and the 9th Lancers and 18th Hussars 
suffered severely in the retirement of 
the brigade.” 

In days of trenches and entangle- 
ments, of fortified positions and con- 
cealed machine-gun emplacements, 
cavalry attacks, even in scattered for- 
mation, are to be undertaken only at a 
great risk. In such manner was the 
German Guard cavalry thrown back 
“with great loss and in absolute disor- 
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der” when they tried on August 26 to 
attack the well-placed British 17th 
Infantry Brigade. So it happens that, 
except for occasional instances on the 
eastern front as when the German 
cavalry broke through the Russian 
lines in the Battle of Vilna, turned to 
the right and cut the Russian rail com- 
munications with Dvinsk, actually cut 
the Moledetchno-Polotzk line, and 
seized the Vilna-Minsk Railway, prac- 
tically all the cavalry activities have 
been by dismounted troops. But on the 
western front there was little further 
use for the cavalry, except in vague 
anticipation of a “break through” 
where the warfare of movement might 
again prevail. People in general, and 
soldiers at the front, would agree with 
Mr. Kipling’s Indian Rajah who wrote 
home to his prince: “Your cavalry 
were useless in France. Infantry can 
fight in this war, not cavalry. It is as 
impossible for us to get out of our 
trenches and exterminate the enemy as 
it is for the enemy to attack us. Doubt- 
less the cavalry brigades will show 
what they are made of in Egypt and 
Persia.” Yet there was something go- 
ing on which the layman did not under- 
stand. He knew that most army trans- 
port was done in Europe by means of 
automobiles and motor trucks, and yet 
he saw vast numbers of carefully se- 
lected horses (cavalry) being shipped 
from the sale yards of Miles City and 
other western towns down to New 
York, and so to Liverpool and Bor- 
deaux. He heard that at least four- 
teen new cavalry regiments had been 
raised, trained and equipped in Eng- 
land alone since the war. He discovered 
that there were in the neighborhood of 
Montpelier and other cities of south- 
western France large training stations 


for French cavalrymen and horses. He 
could not understand. He merely haz- 
arded the guess that these preparations 
were being made so that, when the 
German lines in France were finally 
broken, the Allies could advance with 
rapid and irresistible sweep into the 
Rhine districts and on to Berlin. And 
he learned late in 1917 from the Asso- 
ciated Press that the total of squad- 
rons in the Kaiser’s service was even 
greater than it was at the mobilization 
in 1914. Changes, however, have been 
introduced in the mounted arm of the 
service by which some of the squad- 
rons temporarily have been dismounted 
and utilized as infantry, while the 
formations have undergone consider- 
able variation. Says the 1917 dis- 
patch : 


The German army had at its disposal 
no fewer than 649 squadrons of cav- 
alry, comprising active, reserve, mobile 
ersatz, landwehr and landsturm units, 
but of these 144 have been detached 
from their horses and used as infantry. 
This figure compares with 440 squad- 
rons on a peace footing. When war be- 
gan the German cavalry was at once 
formed into eleven divisions, each com- 
posed of six regiments of four squad- 
rons. Besides those, there were also 
the bodies of divisional cavalry at- 
tached to the active and reserve divi- 
sions of infantry. Roumania’s entry 
into the war made more cavalry forma- 
tions necessary, and the number of 
organized divisions were at once in- 
creased to fourteen. 

The spring of 1917 saw the end of 
the Roumanian campaign, and with this 
came a decrease of the divisional for- 
mations to six, while the divisions 
themselves were reduced from six reg- 
iments to four each. At the same 
time independent brigades of mounted 
troops were formed, of which the ex- 
istence of at least five is known, each 
having three regiments of four squad- 
rons each. 
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Nearly every infantry division is 
provided also with a unit of cavalry 
whose strength varies according to the 
nature of the country in which the 
troops are operating. 

From among the cavalrymen who, 
temporarily, are not employed on 
mounted duty ‘at the front, twenty- 
three regiments of riflemen have been 
formed, which take their turn in hold- 
ing the trenches with the ordinary in- 
fantry formations. Each of these regi- 
ments is composed of four squadrons 
and a squadron of machine gunners. 

Besides these, other units of cavalry- 
men selected from the regiments of the 
active army are from time to time used 
as infantry, but their exact numbers are 
not ascertainable. 

Then the industrious citizen began 
finding out things about the allied cav- 
alry. He discovered that if the Ger- 
mans used cavalry in Roumania, the Al- 
lies used it in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, 
and in Italy in the old-time rdle of ad- 
vance guard and rear guard. In the 
midst of the Italian debacle of 1917, it 
was a group of heroic regiments of 
cavalry which lingered behind and suc- 
cessfully covered the main Italian army 
until it had crossed the Piave to posi- 
tions chosen for defense. In Mesopo- 
tamia, when the British Expeditionary 
Force recaptured Kut-el-Amara in 
February, 1917, the slow fighting broke 
out into open movements again. The 
Turkish retreat was so nearly a rout 
that the British were able to drive 
across the plains and take Bagdad with 
cavalry. A Turkish dispatch even 
stated explicity: “On the Tigris front 
up to this time only hostile cavalry has 
approached the new positions which 
have been occupied by us.” And Gen. 
Sir Stanley Maude’s last report de- 
scribes the extensive reconnoitering 
and flank movements by British cavalry 
acting along the Euphrates in the 





direction of Aleppo. In Egypt and Pal- 
estine, General Murray, General Chet- 
wode and General Allenby had Aus- 
tralian light horse and British mounted 
troops and used them effectively in the 
old way. In these places the cavalry- 
man had his say again. But these cam- 
paigns were far from the western front. 
Even the popular mind imagined the 
use of cavalry there. And it is not my 
purpose to review old principles as set 
forth in eastern campaigns. I wish 
rather to destroy a few misconceptions 
current even among army officers as 
to the usefulness of cavalry on the 
western front. People are willing 
enough to assume that cavalry was 
used in these open plains and to admit 
that cavalry was used in the early days 
in France, for he must be ignorant in- 
deed who has not heard of Von Kluck’s 
Uhlans. But most of them imagine 
cavalry, as cavalry, has not been of 
much use since. 

They have written sentimental poems 
about it: 


CUIRASSIERS OF FRANCE 
By Tuomas Jerrerson Bertrs 


(Owing to the changed war conditions, the 
crack cavalry corps of the European na- 
tions have been in a large measure dis- 
mounted and sent to the trenches to act 
as infantry.) 


We Cuirassiers of France! 

Oh, the bugles would bray as we cantered by, 

With our bridles low and our sabers high, 

With our black plumes flaunting to the sky, 

From the tips of our helms, with our plates 
aglance, 

And our hope was an open plain and free, 

Within the squadron thundering to knee; 

Of the swish of our keen, straight sword 
dreamed we, 

We Cuirassiers of France. 


We Cuirassiers of France! 

A burrow worms through our chosen plain. 
Unmailed we hold it, nor connt it vain 

That the squadron drop if the ditch remain 
As the boundary-line of our French advance 
But beyond our dream ourselves we see, 
Tho’ our harness rust for a mockery; 
Of the steel they took from our backs are we, 
We, the Cuirasse of France! 
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They have imagined troopers doing 
patrol duty as M. P.’s along the lines 
of communication. They have imag- 
ined them leaving their horses in billets 
and taking their turn as infantry in the 
trenches. They have imagined them 
impatiently mounted up, booted and 
spurred, at the moment of an infantry 
attack waiting for the “break through” 
which would let them once more play 
havoc with the enemy’s lines of supply. 
They have imagined a chafing, disap- 
pointed cavalry, but rarely a useful 
And they wondered why the 
Allies continually raised new regiments 
of cavalry when the forces in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia were so limited. 

The real intention of the Allies was 
twofold: First, to have a large cavalry 
reserve, and second, actually to use 
mounted in the conditions of 
trench warfare, as an ingenious and ef- 
fective way of surprising the Teutons. 
In southwestern France in 1915 these 
horses and men were trained by ex- 
perienced cavalry officers, not to ad- 
vance in powerful close formation, not 
to do destructive raiding, but specifi- 
cally for trench warfare. In the battles 
of Champagne of September and Oc- 
tober of 1915, French cavalry advanced 
over shell holes, across the remnants 
of wire entanglements which artillery 
preparation had shattered, behind the 
perfected barrage fire from the French 
and into the very German 
trenches. It was an experiment and a 
partially successful one, too, although 
it was found that even badly shattered 
entanglements may be a serious bar to 
cavalry. But the most effective use was 
again, as it had been in October and 
November, 1914, the rapidity of move- 
ment by which reinforcements might 
be hurried up to help out an attack. 


one. 


men 


WR’. 
fv 5, 


Near Tahore a French brigade ad- 
vanced an unexpected distance and 
found its flank menaced by a strong 
enemy advance. .Two squadrons of 
light cavalry galloped over the torn 
battlefield, charged, then dismounted, 
finished the fight on foot, and held the 
line their speedy action had enabled 
them to establish. In the same battle 
some squadrons of General Barretier’s 
Colonial Horse had been used _ be- 
tween the first and second lines to 
sweep up prisoners and capture guns. 
This tactical expedient, as Buchan re- 
lates, was followed by the British in 
Picardy in 1916, when operating be- 
hind the German second line and 
against more or less improvised posi- 
An infantry division, in this 
episode of the Somme, moved north 
against the Bavarians in High Wood, 
having their flank supported by cav- 
alry. The attack started at 6.15 p. m. 
The cavalry followed, making their 
way up the shallow valley beyond Ba- 
zentin-le-Grand and finding cover in 
the slope of the ground and in the 
growing corn. The final advance was 
made at 8 p. m., partly on foot and 
partly on horseback (German artillery 
had done some execution), and the 
enemy in the corn was ridden down, 
captured, or slain with the lance or 
saber. The cavalry then set to work 
to entrench themselves to protect the 
flank of the advancing infantry, and 
dug in on this advanced line until other 
infantry arrived in support—and in 
such a way in the present year (1918), 
reverting again to the emergency tac- 
tics of 1914. Foch made skilful use 
of the mobility of his cavalry, between 
the Marne and the Aisne in July, 
throwing them in wherever his advanc- 
ing infantry threatened to lose touch 


tions. 
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and leave gaping flanks, thus filling the 
holes until the infantry line could be 
made into a new and well-connected 
front. It will be especially noted that 
this was a utilization of the movement 
of cavalry without “shock action,” even 
though it was in the midst of an attack. 
Another case of “follow up” was the 
use of two American troops at St. 
Mihiel in 1918; sweeping the ground 
and disposing of stray parties who had 
filtered through. 

However, the cavalry arm of the 
service has in this last year demon- 
strated its immense value for purposes 
of defense, and this in several in- 
stances. These feats by the French 
cavalry have been recently cited by a 
writer in Le Correspondant: 


The first was in connection with the 
German drive of last March. In this 
case it was the cavalry that checked 
the rapid advance of the enemy in the 
valley of the Oise and gave the infantry 
time to close the breach in the British 
front. Again in May, when the sur- 
prise of the Chemin des Dames en- 
abled the Germans to cross the Aisne 
and threaten Paris, it was the cavalry 
who, by their prompt arrival, saved the 
situation. An especially brilliant move- 
ment was executed in April, when the 
eneiny took the offensive in Flanders 
and threatened to break through the 
British front toward Dunkirk and 
Calais. The German advance on 
Amiens had deprived the Allies of the 
use of the Paris-Amiens-Calais rail- 
way, so that it was impossible to de- 
spatch infantry reinforcements promptly 
to the aid of the British. A corps of 
French cavalry which had been reor- 
ganizing in Normandy was rushed to 
the scene, covering more than 100 miles 
in two days. After this remarkable 
ride, the troopers, without resting, dis- 
mounted and went into action, and con- 
solidated the front at Locre so effec- 
tually that no attack could dislodge 
them. 


In fact this blocking of gaps in the 
line at Locre was done half by infantry 
and half by cavalry and the final defi- 
nite occupation of the town for the Al- 
lies was accomplished by a battalion of 
cavalry. 

Another writer has gone on to enu- 
merate other instances: 


The same tactics marked the first 
use of French cavalry in the Battle of 
Picardy, when the French took over 
88 kilometers of front from the British 
to permit the latter to mass reserves at 
seriously threatened points of the line 
further north, A_ French cavalry 
corps, complete with light artillery, 
armored cars and cyclists, arrived first 
on the scene in Picardy and relieved 
the British. They fought it out afoot 
until the heavy French infantry arrived 
and took over the task. Three days 
later the horsemen were’ on the move 
again, this time hurrying to the frort 
where the enemy was hitting hard at 
the Lys line. The cavalry rode hard 
as the advance guard of the French in- 
fantry columns marching toward St. 
Omar. In the first twenty-four hours, 
despite the long strain of fighting in 
Picardy, they covered 125 kilometers 
without losing a man or a horse. In 
sixty-six hours they had transferred 
their whole corps over 200 kilometers 
and arrived east of Mont Cassel. 

The cavalry corps stood in support 
of the British for ten days in April, 
after the enemy had forced the line 
held by the Portuguese Division. It 
maintained communication between 
two British armies and organized the 
ground from Mont Cassel to Mont 
Kemmel while the French army moved 
up behind it. As the French infantry 
took over, the cavalry was drawn off 
to the left in the Mont Kemmel region, 
and for five days the horsemen, fighting 
afoot with two infantry divisions, with- 
stood the terrific assaults of the Ger- 
mans, who sought to hammer a way 
through behind Ypres at any cost. They 
endured steady bombardment for days, 
and when the infantry were hemmed in 
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on top of Mont Kemmel the cavalry 
drove forward in counter-attack and 
held off the shock divisions of the 
enemy while the French gunners got 
their pieces away.” 

But if these have been unexpected 
and almost illegitimate uses of cavalry, 
for which ample motor transportation 
for infantry might have been as effec- 
tive, we have still to find the true use 
of cavalry on the western front—in the 
open warfare where movement and pa- 
trolling is so important, an open war- 
fare like that in Egypt, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. Yet it has not been the 
Mesopotamian valley, the part of the 
world where cavalry action was prob- 
ably initiated as a military method, 
that has seen the most successful and 
striking advances on horseback, but 
rather in another kind of desert coun- 
try created by the devastation of a re- 
treating army. 

In March, 1917, the Germans began 
their famous retreat to the so-called 
Hindenburg Line, and the Allies imme- 
diately threw into the evacuated terri- 
tory large forces of cavalry which had 
already been prepared against just such 
an event, since by this means they could 
secure the most complete and the most 
exact information concerning the new 
dispositions and intentions of the Teu- 
tonic forces. Patrols dashed ahead. 
British cavalry actually saved Nesle, 
catching incendiary squads red-handed. 
French cavalry rode around and took 
three batteries. It was almost open 
warfare again. The degree to which 
this fighting is adapted to cavalry oper- 
ations can be readily understood from a 
single dispatch : 

Taking the line between Longavasnes 
and Equancourt as representing our 
progress on Tuesday morning, this 


means that we pushed forward some 
three thousand yards. This does not 
mean, however, an advance of the 
whole British line. In the present 
phase there is no continuous front line, 
but rather a succession of posts and pa- 
trols, all in touch with each other, but 
varying their positions from time to 
time as opportunity offers for pushing 
on, 


Cavalry was forced through the gap 
near Monchy, horses were pushed to 
the limit until the men had to fight dis- 
mounted. 


Equancourt was captured by a single 
squadron of cavalry. Its garrison con- 
tinued to fire until the front rank of 
our horsemen, in wide open order with 
lances lowered, were within 700 yards 
of its outskirts. The Germans then 
bolted, flinging away their arms. 


A journalist’s account of a single in- 
cident will further illustrate the advan- 
tage of cavalry in working over terri- 
tory which retreating armies have tried 
to make impassable for the huge motor 
cars which are necessary for adequate 
infantry and artillery advance, now 
that the destruction of highways is real- 
ized as an essential aid to the retarda- 
tion of troops which depend upon 
automobiles for transportation and for 
supplies : 


A few miles beyond Noyon today the 
writer witnessed the rapidity with 
which the French are overcoming every 
effort of the enemy to check their ad- 
vance. There the French columns en- 
countered a 50-foot hole—a crater on 
the Noyon-Chauny road—exactly at 
the spot best calculated to impede the 
advance. The French infantry and 
cavalry immediately detoured to the ad- 
joining fields and continued their for- 
ward movement without interruption. 
At the same moment engineers began 
filling the crater and bridging it. 

Almost before the last shovelful of 





2 New York Times. 
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earth was thrown in and the last nail 
driven, batteries of the famous “Soix- 
ante-quinze” guns went careening 
across, while to one side munitions and 
supply trains dashed forward likewise. 
The entire advance was resumed. 

In this last case, even while the en- 
gineers were repairing the road, the 
covering detachments had gone on 
ahead and were continuing the recon- 
noitering and reoccupation. French 
cavalry dashed ahead into villages 
scarcely yet evacuated and drove out 
the Germans who were even then com- 
pleting their work of sacking and burn- 
ing houses before leaving. On the 
Ham-St. Quentin road skirmishes took 
place east of Ham in which French 
cavalry harried motor transport col- 
umns, and harried, annihilated or cap- 
tured rearguard howitzer companies 
and detachments of German infantry. 
The large force of mounted men occu- 
pied the evacuated territory with a 
rapidity and thoroughness and—most 
important of all—with a degree of 
safety which would not have been 
possible without cavalry. 

Then, as the retreating lines of Teu- 
tons began to stiffen, there occurred 
one of the most striking novelties of 
the war. The troops of Field Marshal 
Haig pressed on with fast-moving 
forces of cavalry and armored cars, 
driving a steel point at St. Quentin 
with such rapidity that the Germans 
had great difficulty in organizing their 
new positions with sufficient speed and 
thoroughness. Where there was no 
wire, the cavalry made the assaults; 
where there was still wire with which 
the artillery had not yet had time to 
deal, armored cars and tanks drove on. 
The combination was irresistible; it 
was used with effect both toward the 
Hindenburg Line and in the later battle 


of Arras. It had previously been ex- 
perimented with at the Somme in 1916 
when cavalry was ready for the “break- 
through” which everyone had expected 
of the tanks. On that famous 15th of 
September, above Ginchy, horsemen 
followed the tanks and actually ad- 
vanced toward Guillement at a gallop. 
A similar attempt to use cavalry as a 
follow-up agent in combination with 
tanks was made at Cambrai in 1917, 
following the armored cars through the 
barbed wire and making use of all their 
speed to envelop and surprise enemy 
batteries and detachments. Said Sir 
Douglas Haig: “The cavalry has co- 
operated with the other arms with ex- 
cellent results.” Fort Garry Horse 
from Canada captured a battery near 
Rumilly ; Dragoon Guards took the vil- 
lage of Novelles; another squadron 
captured Cantaing at a gallop; Hussars 
rode about and cut down enemy de- 
tachments. 

However, in the presence of such pre- 
ponderance of artillery, it was not 
found possible to insist too much on 
mounted action. Some of the troopers 
at Cambrai were finally forced to fight 
dismounted with infantry at Bourlon 
Wood, and most of those who went 
into the action returned on foot. More 
recent developments have seemed to in- 
dicate that squadrons of the fast new 
whippet tanks are more effective than 
combined tanks and horses, because 
more dependable. 

Cavalry has, it is true, done some 
splendid service since. Even along the 
Chemin des Dames in 1917, Nanteuil 
was captured by a unique sweep of 
French cavalry. When artillery had 
broken a gap on the flank which the in- 
fantry stormed and widened, the cav- 
alry rode into the break, galloped be- 
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hind the town, and completed its envel- 
opment before the reserves could get 
up. This is the proper function of cav- 
alry, or at least one of the proper func- 
tions—to stall off counter-attacks and 
complete the annihilation before the re- 
serves can arrive. Still again, accord- 
ing to the news despatches of Septem- 
ber 15, 1918, in the St. Mihiel salient— 


American cavalry detachments 
charged with their sabers and fought as 
dismounted light infantry in mopping 
up the final Boche resistance at Bois 
Vigneulles and in the Forest la Mon- 
tagne. First, the troopers swept 
through the scattered ranks of the 
enemy, slashing right and left with 
their sabers. When they approached 
the enemy defense line near Hatton 
Chatel, the order was given to dis- 
mount. Although under fire, the cav- 
alrymen coolly returned their sabers to 
the scabbards, unslung their carbines, 
and fell into light infantry formation. 
Every fourth man took the horses of 
the three who dismounted and _ held 
them while the advance on foot was 
made. As soon as the defenses had 
been smashed, the horses were galloped 
forward, the men remounted and 
charged with their sabers again through 
the Bois Nonard. 


When the Italians drove eastward 
through the Venetian midlands in 1918, 
cavalry, cyclist troops and light infan- 
try forced the Cwenza and Taglia- 
mento rivers and, rushing the disorgan- 
ized enemy, reached Udine, whence 
they could easily cut off the Austrian 
retreat as it passed to the south. 


On October 3 in the St. Quentin sec- 
tor, during a local “break through,” 
the British cavalry went out with the 
tanks, instead of the infantry perform- 
ing that maneuver, followed by ar- 
mored cars. When the infantry and the 
machine gunners followed through, 
driving the Germans from their “fore- 
field” positions and threatening both of 


their flanks . In the Champagne 
drive on October 5 the French cavalry 
went into action and reached Beine and 
Epeye, beyond Rheims along the St. 
Leonard salient. In the great week 
ending October 12 the British and 
French cavalry were out in the open 
country following the “break through” 
in Champagne and the Cambrai sector.’ 


Thus, when all is said and done, we 
can summarize certain characteristic 
uses of cavalry on the western front as 
follows : 

1. As an instrument for reconnais- 
sance as in the early weeks of the war 
and as in following up the retreat to 
the Hindenburg Line. 

2. As a strategic reserve for defense, 
utilizing its mobility as a means of 
transportation in order to fill unex- 
pected gaps and subsequently to fight 
as infantry. 

3. As an instrument of counter- 
attack to check sudden advances, and as 
an instrument of ordinary attack to 
maintain connection across breaches in 
the line which the opportunities for ad- 
vance create. 

4. As a cooperating force with other 
troops which attack in advance of it: 
with infantry when the cavalry quickly 
mops up the captured ground (Cham- 
pagne and St. Mihiel), or fills in and 
covers a flank (Bazentin-le-Grand), or 
with tanks when the cavalry depends 
on tanks to make a road through the 
obstacles and enable it to harry the 
enemy in the rear. It may be that this 
new and startling combination of cav- 
alry with tanks will be revolutionary. 
It is at any rate an organization which 
can give range in reconnaissance, 
strength for offensive against fortified 
positions, and speed for advantage over 
broken and dangerous land. Yet the 





3 Army and Navy Journal, October 19, 1918. 
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whippets have none of the disadvan- 
tages. 

5. As a harrying and harassing force, 
as in some instances of the Hinden- 
burg retreat, in the Italian victory of 
1918, in the Balkans in 1918, and 
in the British-Franco-American victory 
of 1918. This is the real use of cavalry 
—to rout a defeated enemy. The only 
reason the German army was not an- 
nihilated in November, 1918, was that 
the cavalry, due to the shortening and 
strengthening of lines, never got its 
chance to follow up a break through. 
Says a French writer: 

Cavalry is a rapid and tenacious in- 
fantry, skilful in maneuverings; but it 
can take greater risks than ordinary 
infantry because it has at its command 
two forces of the first importance in 
warfare—speed and surprise. When 
the time comes for us to realize, our- 
selves, an offensive of rupture, our cav- 





alry will be the arm with which we 
shall complete our work—the arm of 
pursuit, which will take prisoners by 
the thousands, penetrate the organiza- 
tions of the enemy’s rear before they 
are regularly occupied, meet the 
enemy’s reserves and hold them in 
check near their points of detrainment, 
in order to give our command facili- 
ties for strategic maneuvers while de- 
priving the enemy of the same. With 
the aid of its machine guns and auto 
mobile guns, and in cooperation with 
the tanks, it will continue, without halt, 
the progress achieved by the infantry 
and will thus give us the decisive result 
which inevitably eludes the slower arms 
of the service. 

This was the great chance the horse- 
men had been waiting for, and the 
armistice robbed them of that. But 
they at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have in this war 
proved useful in many unexpected 
ways. 











Notes on Recent Fighting 


Lessons Learned from Offensives by the German High Command! 


Chief of Staff of the Army 
in the Field 
Ia II No. 8.615 Secret Op. 
General Headquarters, 
June 19, 1918. 
The accuracy of the instructions and 
principles laid down by the Army High 
Command for the training of troops 
and the methods of attack has been 
confirmed to the smallest details since 
the “Bluecher” offensive (probably the 
Aisne offensive of May 27, 1918). 
Some new ideas which would be con- 
sidered in the training troops form the 
basis of this article: 


[Extract] 


GENERAL REMARKS AND COMMAND 


It is necessary to have a firm com- 
mand without destroying the initiative 
of the troops making an advance. With 
this in view, a greater importance will 
be attached to the preparation of the 
means of communication for the trans- 
mission of information, to the method 
of forwarding information and to the 
manner of mutual advice as to the 
course of events. The time which or- 
ders and reports take to reach destina- 
tion will be taken into consideration. 
A rapid comprehension of the entire 
situation, even in the smaller units, has 
a deciding influence upon the success 
of the operations. 

In general, too much temerity is less 
harmful than too much timidity. It is 
only when the troops are hurled at the 
enemy without hesitation that great 
success is achieved. It is the duty of 


the command to provide for the pro- 
tection of the flanks from the rear. 

A rapid advance requires the staffs 
to follow very rapidly and closely in 
order that no opportunity may be lost 
and that the command may know in 
good time whether the battle is develop- 
ing into a general attack or in pursuit 
fighting in which the regiments act by 
themselves. (The divisional staff will 
follow, as a rule, two or three kilome- 
ters behind the most advanced infan- 
try.) In close fighting, direct commu- 
nication between the higher staffs and 
the troops is more important than with 
the rear. 

As a general rule, only two regi- 
ments will be engaged in the first line 
in each zone. If the infantry attack 
is correctly carried out with light forces 
as a machine-gun battle supported by 
accompanying artillery, etc., its fighting 
power will be sufficient. A greater 
density only leads to higher losses, The 
more determined resistance must be 
broken by a larger artillery force and 
not by increasing the infantry. When 
the first breach in the line has been 
made the infantry regiments will open 
up a way for themselves. To this end 
they must have an assignment, apart 
from the accompanying artillery, of 
supplementary field and often even 
heavy artillery. 

The infantry and the artillery attri- 
bute their successes to the close cooper- 
ation which each has finally been able 
to obtain from the other arm of the 
service. This fact must not be lost 





* Translation of a German Document: From French Xth Army Bulletin, July 24, 1918. 
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sight of and profit must be derived 
from it. 

The battle sectors must not be di- 
vided off as if there were walls be- 
tween them. Frequent mutual assist- 
ance between slight forces (artillery 
and infantry), the utilization of route 
in the neighboring sector for its ad- 
vance, the outflanking of centers of re- 
sistance, the sending of batteries into 
position in a neighboring sector in or- 
der to fire from the flank, have often re- 
sulted in making large attacks unneces- 
sary or in facilitating their task. The 
principle of putting in reserves where 
progress is being made must be ob- 
served more than ever. The relief of 
a tired infantry unit in the first line 
cannot be executed by daylight with- 
out losing valuable time; it must be 
avoided. 

An attack fulfils its purpose as soon 
as the losses inflicted upon the enemy 
become much greater than our own. 
This is always the case in a successful 
surprise attack. It is therefore a ques- 
tion of hurling the troops upon the 
enemy without being influenced by fear 
of losses and without losing sight of 
assistance and preparation by artillery 
fire. 

It is the task of the command to an- 
ticipate the moment when the action of 
the enemy’s reserves will become more 
pronounced. The attacks must then 
be gradually carried on in a more meth- 
odical manner ; heavy artillery prepara- 
tion with an increase of expenditure 
of ammunition will be required more 
and more up to the moment when it 
appears that the operation should pass 
into the defensive stage. It is almost 
never a question of our gaining ground 
at any price. We must destroy the 
enemy but economize our forces. 


On the defensive, the tried principles 
will be observed: an offensive attitude 
of artillery and infantry, elasticity, dis- 
tribution in depth, and no attempt to 
contest every inch of ground. 


INFANTRY 


Aggressiveness of the infantry, its 
marching ability, endurance and spirit 
of sacrifice, especially among the offi- 
cers, are indispensable factors for great 
success. The bold action of a single 
battalion or company commander may 
throw the enemy into confusion, cause 
him to withdraw on large fronts, or 
prevent him from reorganizing. 

Infantry will be instructed upon the 
following new lines: fewer lines of 
skirmishers and mass attacks: more at- 
tacks by scattered machine-gun groups 
supported by the fire of rifles; light and 
heavy machine guns, rifle grenades, 
trench mortars and accompanying ar- 
tillery will give our infantry certain 
superiority over the enemy. It will 
bring us success and save us losses. In- 
struction in accordance with this policy 
is now, as formerly, the most impor- 
tant task of the instructors. 

The first breach of the enemy’s lines is 
made by shock troops; here and there 
thin lines of skirmishers move forward 
between the assault troops, in order to 
maintain connection between them. As 
the action develops, the advance by 
groups in scattered companies has 
proved effective until the resistance of 
the enemy’s infantry was encountered. 
The company commander gets his unit 
well in hand as soon as it arrives at as- 
sembly points, which have been indi- 
cated in advance. 


ARTILLERY AND TRENCH MORTARS 


If, after initial success, the progress 
of the attack is checked, it should not 
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be forgotten that really complete artil- 
lery preparation requires time and am- 
munition. If the enemy is yielding, 
bombardments will suffice to 
make him withdraw even farther, espe- 
ially if it has been possible to bring up 
the trench mortars and long range guns 
close to the front. 

A use of  cloud-gas _ shelling 
(Schwadenschiessen) has produced ex- 
cellent results. It is still being freely 
used in open warfare against machine 
guns; accompanying batteries likewise 


several 


use it (Blue Cross), but mistakes are 
still frequently committed in this re- 
gard. The kind of gas to be used must 
be decided upon after careful consid- 
eration. 

The slow cadence of the rolling bar- 
rage, averaging 40 to 50 minutes per 
kilometer and including longer halts 
upon stronger lines of resistance, has 
fulfilled expectations. The concentra- 
tion upon the lines of resistance has 
been effective. Where everything goes 
well, the infantry should not be held 
back too long. 

The pieces of accompanying artillery 
and accompanying trench mortars (in- 
cluding the medium trench mortars), 
It is 
recommended that they be carried for- 
ward from the beginning of the attack 
in order that they may be used imme- 
diately for overcoming the crater area. 

The surplus artillery will always fol- 
low rapidly in order to assist the in- 
fantry in its advance. Change of posi- 
tion, at least for part of the batteries, 
must be begun very early. 

By making use of aerial observations, 
the artillery finds excellent objectives in 
the course of the advance (columns, 
camps, batteries) which move with less 
precaution than in position warfare. 


have rendered excellent service. 


Very good results have been obtained 
by moving the balloons far forward. 
Some isolated batteries remain con- 
stantly in direct communication with 
the balloons. 

Use will also be made of airplane ob- 
servation. 

SUMMARY 


It is necessary, therefore, to lay par- 
ticular stress on exercises in minor 
tactics and drill for specialists in their 
particular branch. Large maneuvers 
and reviews will rarely be held, because 
their preparation takes up too much of 
the time of the troops. 


(Signed ) 


OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING THE FIRST 
MONTH OF OPERATIONS IN PICARDY 


(March-April, 1918). 


B. Methods of Attack: 

The attacking troops were preceded 
by a first wave of light machine guns 
placed at an interval of 50 paces, pro- 
gressing by very short stages, and fir- 
ing heavily at each step (first attack 
at Grivesnes, 30 March). The attack- 
ing troops then follow in waves 
formed at first in line of column by 
twos or fours, the first deploying pro- 
gressively in a line at times very dense, 
with the men almost elbow to elbow. 
These waves, sometimes as many as 
seven or eight, progress by rapid stages, 
of about 100 meters where possible, un- 
der fire protection. 

These attacks, carried on in the be- 
ginning with very little artillery, were 
later prepared by concentrated artil- 
lery and machine-gun fire as heavy as 
possible on the chosen objectives. 

The attacks by waves of equal den- 
sity along the whole front have usually 
failed on both sides before a_ well- 
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defended position, by reason of insuffi- 
cient artillery preparations. The ad- 
vance by *wave even preceded by the 
creeping barrage is no longer enough, 
when the objectives to be taken are 
well defended and could not be suffi- 
ciently destroyed previously by the ar- 
tillery. 

In case of a repulse, the attack 
should be renewed with the shortest 
possible delay; certain attacks have 
been renewed three and four times. 

Immediately after the capture of the 
objective, the exploitation of the suc- 
cess follows by extending the occupa- 
tion, and the pursuit begins, at least by 
fire, and particularly by machine-gun 
fire. 

Frequent passages of lines have been 
executed by the Germans either by an 
entire division or within the same di- 
vision in order to push the attack with- 
out respite on the fronts of attacks; the 
Germans had a division for 2 or 3 
kilometers of front, almost always fol- 
lowed by a second division. 

In proportion as the defense is or- 
ganized, the processes of attack are 
changed to approach those of position 
warfare. They are characterized then 


by a violent and complete preparation 
by artillery of all caliber, the establish- 
ment of parallels of departure, the ad- 
vance under cover of the creeping bar- 
rage, etc. 

D. Counter-Attacks: 

1. Counter-attacks have repeatedly 
been followed by success when they 
were launched rapidly against an 
enemy disorganized by his attack, and 
not having had the time to reorganize 
his units. 

2. It is of the utmost importance to 
foresee and prepare in advance the 
movements of the local counter-attacks. 

However, even if it has not been pos- 
sible to organize them in advance, one 
should not hesitate to improvise them, 
even with mixed units and a hastily 
organized body of officers (counter- 
attack of the 12th Division at Grivesnes, 
31 March). 

3. If the troops which are on the 
spot have been unable to carry out the 
counter-attack immediately, then it 
must be organized with troops drawn 
from the rear and preceded by a com- 
plete artillery preparation; it then be- 
comes a regular operation which must 
be planned, and requires a considerable 
amount of time. 
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Ypres Cost the 


HE first official German account 
of a battle on the western front 
has been published. It is an ad- 
mission of failure in the first battle of 
Ypres in the fall of 1914, and also a 
glorious tribute to the remnant of the 
old British “contemptible little army.” 
The defeat of the Prussian Guard in 
the attempt to take Calais is attributed 
to masses of machine guns, the supe- 
riority of artillery, and wonderful 
“strong points.” 

We know what the Germans de- 
scribe as masses of machine guns was 
really only rifle fire, and that the Brit- 
ish artillery was trivial and short of 
ammunition, especially high explosive 
shells, and the strong points were has- 
tily thrown together and were block 
houses built on the experience gained in 
South Africa. The Germans admit the 
battle ended Germany’s hopes of win- 
ning a speedy war, indeed, of winning 
the war at all. 


SHOOTING AND TENACITY WIN 


It has been known that by sheer good 
shooting and obstinate refusal to ac- 
cept defeat an extraordinary victory 
was gained by the remnants of the old 
army against the best troops the Ger- 
man emperor could put his hands on. 
It has been known that British deter- 
mination outstayed the Teuton will to 
victory, and that the Prussian guard 


recoiled, beaten, when another impulse. 


would probably have carried it through 
the thin line of muddied khaki. 

But the immensity of the effort and 
the full hopes of the enemy’s leader 
could only be guessed at or inferred. 





Huns the War 


Now they have been disclosed in an 
authoritative and well-written military 
narrative, with orders of battle and 
good sketch maps in which the disposi- 
tions even of regiments are sometimes 
shown. 


STORY IS TOLD GRAPHICALLY 


The story is graphically unfolded. 
There is first the appearance of Von 
Beseler’s corps of three divisions cov- 
ering the advance of four perfectly 
fresh reserve corps. These corps 
were the Twenty-second, Twenty-third, 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh, on 
a front from the River Lys to the sea. 
The whole forms the new Fourth 
Army under Duke Albert of Wurttem- 
berg. His directions, as summarized, 
are “to close with the enemy, who is 
apparently still engaged in concentrat- 
ing and reorganizing his forces, and 
beat him and gain Calais as the final 
objective of the 1914 campaigns.” 

The Fourth Army pushes in, attack- 
ing on the front line from Ypres to 
the sea, assisted by the Sixth Army on 
the left. It makes special efforts to cap- 
ture Dixmude and Neuport, but, fail- 
ing in these places, gets across the Yser 
between them. There its hopes of break- 
ing through are dashed to the ground 
by the heroic decision of the King of 
the Belgians to flood his country rather 
than to let it pass. 

The writer considers that “the task 
set for the Fourth Army would prob- 
ably have been achieved in spite of 
its very difficult nature if the Belgians 
at the moment of their greatest peril 
had not called the sea to their aid.” 





*From Washington Post, May 4, 1919. 
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FIGHTING NOT DECISIVE 


But he admits later that this act was 
not decisive, as there were possibilities 
farther south, and says: 

The failure of a reserve division of 
the Twenty-third Reserve Corps to 
gain a decisive victory between Bix- 
schoote and Langemarck on October 22 
and 23 settled also the fate of the 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Re- 
serve Corps (farther south). Any fur- 
ther thought to break through was at 
the time out of the question. 

In fact, the enemy was only pursu- 
ing his usual practice of searching for 
a weak place, starting north and work- 
ing southward, and everywhere had 
failed. Meantime he was pulling out 
his troops from any place they could 
be spared. There appear the Bava- 
rian Seventeenth and Twenty-fourth 
Reserve Corps, the Sixtieth Bavarian 
Reserve, the Twenty-fifth Reserve, the 
Ninth Reserve, the Marine Twenty- 
sixth Division, the Landwehr and 
Ersatz Infantry Brigades, eight Jager 
battalions and at least twelve cavalry 
divisions. Von Fabeck’s army group, at 
first of five divisions, later of nine in- 
fantry and four cavalry divisions, is 
formed as a strong, new army of at- 
tack between the Fourth and Sixth 
armies for breaking through the front 
from Wehrwicq to Warneton, south to 
Ypres. 

To Von Fabeck’s operations we owe 
the loss of Wytschaete and Messines 
Ridge. The story of the desperate 
fighting there is particularly well told, 
and full credit is given to the French 
and British for their tenacity. 


The enemy turned every house, every 
wood and every wall into a strong 
point and each of them had to be 
stormed with heavy loss. The enemy 


fought desperately for every heap of 
stone and every pile of brick in the vil- 
lages before abandoning them. 

Passing over the further attacks of 
the Fourth Army and its attempt to 
break into Ypres from the northeast 
and of the group of General Urach, 
which apparently was detailed to cap- 
ture Mount Kemmel, we come to the 
last phase when the army group under 
General Von Linsingen was organized 
“for a decisive attack to begin Novem- 
ber 10.” 


His task was to drive back and push 
the enemy lying north of the Comines- 
Ypres Canal. The army group of Gen- 
eral Fabeck is to maintain its position 
west of the canal, pushing forward and 
supporting the army group of Von 
Linsingen with a powerful enfilade 
fire as far as possible. All other units 
of the Sixth Army and the whole 
Fourth Army are to attack with in- 
creased energy on this day. 


ATTACKS WON DIXMUDE 


These attacks led to the loss of Dix- 
mude and further portions of Mes- 
sines Ridge, often overlooked because 
they signified so little, and when a de- 
cisive attack was made east of Ypres 
it broke down. 

The writer rather fails in his de- 
scription of Von Linsingen’s attacks. 
Perhaps he does so from an artistic 
sense, for, like the Prussian Guard at- 
tack, the story begins brilliantly, grad- 
ually peters out and ends tamely. Fail- 
ure is, however, conclusively admitted. 


No break through the enemy’s line 
had been accomplished. His numeri- 
cal superiority, and more especially the 
strength of his positions, held up our 
offensive. We had not succeeded in 
making a decisive break through, and 
the dream of ending the campaign in 
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the west in our favor in 1914 had to be 
consigned to its grave. 

An interesting fact is given which 
confirms the impression at the time 
that the line of small strong points, 
ranged like South African blockhouses 
by Sir Douglas Haig’s engineers, as 
there was no time to do more, marked 
the high-water mark of the guard 
attack. 

HUNS CRUMPLE 

The Fourth Guards Brigade, it is 


said, stumbled on “new blockhouses not 
yet dealt with by the artillery, with 


UNDER FIRE 


strong wire entanglements 


with strong points. 


provided 
Men tried to work 
through the gaps single file. Suddenly 
there was a deafening infantry and 
machine-gun fire from the right flank, 
and some of the remaining officers fell. 
Finally the battalions had to fall back 
to rally.” And they did not come on 
again. 

Throughout the book ill successes are 
attributed to the annihilating effect of 
our countless machine guns, to every 
road approach being swept by artillery, 
which made it impossible to get up am- 
munition or supplies, and to our “skill- 
fully and_ well-constructed 
trenches, equipped with every modern 
device,” and to every village having 
Wyt- 


situated 


been converted into a fortress. 
schaete, Langemare and 
Cheluvelt actually described as 
such, every house and wood being con- 
verted into a stronghold, all with wide 
belts of wire around them. 

No higher praise could be bestowed, 
for the supposed machine guns (there 
being at most two in each battalion) 
were ordinary rifles and the artillery 
must have got the fullest value out of 
their meager allotment of ammunition. 


Messines, 
are 


MEN WERE THE BULWARK 


The time available to construct de- 
fenses had been too short to allow any- 
thing more than broken lines, shallow 
holes, a few loopholes and the most 
elementary wire. It was the men be- 
hind them who formed the bulwark. 
The conclusion of the book appears to 
have been written by another hand, no 
doubt for propaganda purposes. We 
are informed that “the first battle of 
Ypres was a German victory, for it 
marked the failure of the enemy’s in- 
tention to fall on the rear of our west- 
ern armies,” release Belgium and de- 
tach the Rhine, and as a final reason, 
“on November 14, 1914, 40 divisions 
had been put into the battle around 
Ypres by the western allies, while only 
25 German divisions were opposed to 
them.” 

The writer of that conclusion can- 
not have ‘troubled to read what had 
gone before, for from the text it ap- 
pears that apart from the cavalry, 
which was twice as numerous—at least 
12 to 6 divisions—31 complete German 
infantry divisions, 4 infantry brigades 
and 8 battalions were put in between 
Armentieres and the sea. 


ALLIED NUMBERS INFERIOR 


Present and brought up to oppose 
them were but 5 British divisions (3 
of them weak, with less than 3,000 
rifles each when they met the Prussian 
Guard); 6 Belgian divisions, totaling 
only 48,000 infantry, and really of the 
strength of German brigades; 7 French 
regular divisions, 3 territorial divisions, 
1 brigade of French marine fusiliers, 2 
British brigades and a battalion. On 
paper this makes a total of 31 divisions 
and 32 battalions, as against 21 divi- 
sions and 15 battalions, or 402 German 
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against 278 allied battalions. The artil- 
lery employed is not given, nor is any- 
thing said of losses except that they 
were very heavy. Truly, however, the 
writer concludes : 

Flanders! ‘Phe name is heard by 
everyone in the German Fatherland 
with a silent shudder, for there, in No- 
vember, 1914, Germany lost hope of a 
speedy ending to the war, and all who 
understood war realized she could 
never win. 

Epitor’s Note.—The machine guns 
of which the German writer speaks did 
not exist. The British Army—“the 
Kaiser's Contemptibles”—of 1914 had 
about the same proportion of machine 
guns which the Army of the United 


States then had. The advance of the 
Germans was not stopped by machine 
guns. It was stopped, and stopped ef- 
fectively, by rifle fire delivered by 
trained and determined infantrymen- 
soldiers who knew how to use the rifle 
in a telling manner—men to whom dis- 
cipline had become habitual—men who 
knew and trusted their officers and 
their comrades. In other words, real 
infantry halted the Bosches. 

“The duties of Infantry are many 
and difficult. All Infantry must be fit 


to cope with all conditions that may 


arise. Modern war requires but one 
kind of Infantry—Good Infantry.” 
(Inf. Drill Regs.) 





























Battle Deaths by Branch of Service 


Rumber killed in battle and died of wounds as reported in the 


casualty cables, 


Marine casualties are not included, The figures are 
subject to correction which will reduce the total shown, 


Source of information: Medical Records Section: Division of 
Sanitation, Medical Department, 





Killed in action 
& died of wounde 














Officers; Total 

Infantry 1,699 | 41,420 
Tank Corpe 10 72 
Signal Corpse 9 30S 
Artillery 98 1,916 
Medical 68 698 
Engineers 60 1,260 
Cavalry 2 52 
Ordnance 3 67 
Air Service 180 236 
Quartermaster 6 220 
Other 29 604 
Total 2,164 46,646 
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Battle deaths per 1000 average strength 4,B.P, 
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Constitution of the American Legion 


PREAMBLE 


OR God and Country we associ- 
Fk ate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: 

To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America; 
to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism; to preseve the memories and 
incidents of our association in the 
Great War; to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, 
state and nation; to combat the autoc- 
racy of both the classes and the 
masses; to make right the master of 
might; to promote peace and good will 
on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, free- 
dom and democracy; to consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devo- 
tion to mutual helpfulness. 


ARTICLE I.—Name 


The name of this organization shall 
be THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


ArticLe 11—Membership 

All persons shall be eligibie to mem- 
bership in this organization who were 
in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the period be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, both dates inclusive, and all per- 
sons who served in the military or na- 
val service of any of the governments 
associated with the United States dur- 
ing the World War, provided that they 
were citizens of the United States at 
the time of their enlistment, except 
those persons separated from the ser- 
vice under terms amounting to dishon- 
orable discharge, and except also those 


persons who refused to perform their 
military duties on the ground of con- 
scientious or political objection. 
ArTIcLE II].—Nature 

While requiring that every member 
of the organization perform his full 
duty as a citizen according to his own 
conscience and understanding, the or- 
ganization shall be absolutely non- 
partisan, and shall not be used for the 
dissemination of partisan principles or 
for the promotion of the candidacy of 
any person seeking public office or pre- 
ferment. 


ARTICLE IV.—Administration 


1. The Legislative Body of the or- 
ganization shall be a national conven- 
tion to be held annually at a place and 
time to be fixed by vote of the preced- 
ing convention, or in the event that the 
preceding convention does not fix a 
time and place, then such time and 
place shall be fixed by the Executive 
Committee, hereinafter provided for. 

2. The annual convention shall be 
composed of delegates and alternates 
from each state, the District of Colum- 
bia and each territory and territorial 
possession of the United States, each 
of which shall be entitled to four dele- 
gates and four alternates and to one 
additional delegate and alternate for 
each one thousand memberships paid 
up thirty days prior to the date of the 
National Convention. The vote of each 
state, the District of Columbia, and 
each territory or territorial possession 
of the United States shall be equal to 
the total number of delegates to which 
that state, the District of Columbia 
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and each territory and territorial pos- 
session is entitled. 

3. The delegates to the national con- 
vention shall be chosen by each state in 
the manner hereinafter prescribed. 

4. The executive power shall be 
vested in a National Executive Com- 
mittee to be composed of two represen- 
tatives from each state, the District of 
Columbia, territory and territorial pos- 
sessions of the United States and such 
other ex-officio members as may be 
elected by the caucus. The National 
Executive Committee shall have au- 
thority to fill any vacancies in its 
numbers. 


ArTICLE V.—State Organization 


The state organization shall consist 
of that organization in each state and 
territory whose delegates have been 
seated in the St. Louis caucus. In those 
states which are at present unorgan- 
ized, the state organization shall con- 
sist of an executive committee to be 
chosen by a state convention, and such 
other officers and committees as said 
convention may prescribe. The state 
convention in the latter case shall be 
called by the two members of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee in that 
state and shall choose the delegates to 
the national convention, providing a 
fair representation for all sections of 
the state or territory. Each state or- 
ganization shall receive a charter from 
the National Executive Committee. 


ArticLe VI.—The Local Unit 

The local unit shall be termed the 
Billet, which shall have a minimum 
membership of fifteen. No billet shall 
be received into this organization until 
it shall have received a charter. A bil- 
let desiring a charter shall apply to 
the state organization and the charter 


shall be issued by the National Execu- 
tive Committee whenever recommended 
by the state organization. 


ArTICLE VII—Dues 


Each state organization shall pay to 
the National Executive Committee, or 
such officer as it may designate there- 
for, the sum of 25 cents annually for 
each individual member in that particu- 
lar state, District of Columbia, terri- 
tory or territorial possession. 


Article VIII.—Quorum 


A quorum shall exist at a national 
convention when there are present 
twenty-five or more states and terri- 
tories partially or wholly represented 
as hereinbefore provided. 


ArTICLE [IX.—Rules 


The rules of procedure at the na- 
tional convention shall be those set 
forth in Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

In submitting this report the com- 
mittee recommends that this caucus 
authorize a committee on constitution 
which shall prepare and present a con- 
stitution at the November National 
Convention and that this committee 
shall be empowered to present this con- 
stitution to the different state organiza- 
tions as soon as may be possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Roy C. HArneEs, of Maine, 
Chairman. 
W. A. Stuart, of Virginia, 
Secretary. 


Epritor’s Norer.—The American Le- 
gion, founded by real Americans in a 
real American manner, promises to be 
in many ways the most influential fac- 
tor for good that our country has ever 
had within its life. Greater by far in 
its field of membership than the 
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G. A. R., it numbers in its eligibles 
nearly all able-bodied men of the pres- 
ent generation. 

The control of this great embryonic 
mastodon is in safe hands at present 
and, it is thought, will remain so. 


All Regular Army officers and sol- 
diers should join local camps or chap- 
ters and not form separate chapters 
just for themselves, as this would 
vitiate the idea of their becoming 
members. 


D 


On Universal Training 


President Jefferson felt earnestly the 
need of compulsory training and mili- 
tary service. 

Jefferson retired to private life and 
the country went rashly unprepared to 
war with Great Britain in 1812. It was 
a humiliating war for the United 
States. Our poorly trained militia ran 
off one field after another and aban- 
doned the national capital to an in- 
ferior force of British soldiers. We 
glimpse conditions from a letter writ- 
ten by Jefferson, September 9, 1814, 
to John Wayles Eppes: 

If our government ever fails it will 
be from this weakness. No government 


can be maintained without the princi- 
ple of fear as well as of duty. Good 
men will obey the last, but bad ones the 
former only. Our country is a desert. 
None are to be met in the roads but 
grayheads. About 800 men are gone 
from it, and chiefly volunteers. But I 
fear they cannot be armed. 

I think the truth must now be obvi- 
ous, that our people are too happy at 
home to enter into regular service, and 
that we cannot be defended but by 
making every citizen a soldier, as the 
Greeks and Romans, who had no stand- 
ing armies, and that in doing this all 
must be marshaled, classed by their 
ages, and every service ascribed to its 
competent class. 
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An Open Letter 


HEADQUARTERS TWENTIETH INFANTRY, 
Fort Ritey, Kans., May 14, 1919. 
ERTAIN conclusions drawn 

> from acknowledged facts with 

regard to the Regular Army ap- 
pear contrary to all laws of logical rea- 
soning. 

I have before me the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of May 10 containing an arti- 
cle by George Patullo, “Who Won the 
War,” and an unsigned article which I 
am inclined to think is not from the 
pen of any particular soldier, but rather 
the work of a staff writer who feels 
that he is putting into expression about 
what the average doughboy feels upon 
discharge. 

Mr. Patullo, I believe, was a mem- 
ber of the 1st Officers’ Training Camp 
at San Antonio, Texas, and, having 
been a correspondent with the Army in 
France practically since its arrival, 
should be fairly well qualified to report 
upon its accomplishments. 

The following are some‘of his state- 
ments made in the above-mentioned 
article: 


In May and June he broke through 
the French front to the Marne and al- 
most reached Compiegne. No refer- 
ence to American troops here; but who 
stopped the Boches? Paris seemed to 
be doomed. The French were aghast, 
but suddenly the enemy hordes were 
thrown back and held. Ask the mayors 
of Meaux and adjoining towns; go ask 
the inhabitants of the Chateau-Thierry 
region. They know; so do all of us 
who were up there or in France at the 
time. The 2d Division of the Ameri- 
cans did it. 


FACTS THAT ARE IGNORED 


“The civilian population will never 
forget,” said the mayors of Meaux and 
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the neighboring districts in a letter to 
the commanding general of the Amer- 
ican forces on the Marne, “that, begin- 
ning in the month of June, when their 
homes were threatened by the invaders, 
the 2d Division victoriously stepped 
forth and succeeded in saving them 
from the impending danger. The may- 
ors, who were eye-witnesses of the 
generous and efficacious deeds of the 
American Army in stopping the enemy 
advance, send this heartfelt expression 
of their admiration and gratitude.” 

At this time no troops except the 
Americans were seriously fighting the 
boches. Strategetic retreats were the 
vogue; sometimes at a run, again at a 
walk. Rearguard actions were the 
fashion—and all honor to the men who 
stood and died, to gain time for their 
comrades. 

I went to the Chateau-Thierry sec- 
tor, and to other sectors as well, in 
those tragic days, and I pledge my 
word of honor that never have I seen 
the morale of fighting forces lower than 
it was among the Allies at that period. 
They dida’t seem to have a punch left 
in them. They were sullenly awaiting 
the next onslaught, fearful of its suc- 
cess, almost hopeless of their ability to 
stop the boches. And then a small 
force of Americans did the trick tem- 
porarily—and presto !—hope revived. 

The 3d Division came back at the 
boches on July 15 like a sledgehammer. 
It hurled the Germans out of all their 
gains in that sector, and when the des- 
perate struggle was over 5,000 enemy 
dead lay in the area the 3d held. 


THE MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE 


So the 1st and 2d American Divi- 
sions, with the famous Moroccan Di- 
vision—than whom there are no storm 
troops on earth more fiery—constituted 
the head of the spear in the Soissons 
battle of the Marne-Aisne offensive. 
With them in that grueling and costly 
struggle were six other American di- 
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visions—the 3d, 4th, 26th, 28th, 32d 
and 42d. 

And now we come to the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, the greatest battle in 
American history. In that long-drawn 
struggle, which began on September 26 
and did not end until the finish, the 
Americans employed more than 800,- 
000 men and suffered close to 150,000 
casualties. Surely this ranks with any 
offensive eyer undertaken by either the 
French or’ British. The French effect- 
ives in the Argonne offensive were in 
the neighborhood. of 320,000 men. 

They told us we could not do it. The 
French were willing to bet five to one 
that the dense Argonne Forest, with its 
frowning ridges and hills and deep ra- 
vines, could not be taken. They ex- 
claimed at the very thought of such an 
undertaking, predicting unspeakable 
losses. Well, the losses came—nobody 
can deny that—but the Americans 
broke the German line of its pivotal 
point and forced a precipitate retreat 
all along the front. Sickening as were 
our casualties, they were not out of 
proportion to the importance of the 
feat. And had not the Argonne posi- 
tion been -forced a spring campaign 
might have been necessary, with double 
the toll of dead and wounded. 

This situation compelled an immedi- 
ate withdrawal by the boches from the 
Aisne-Sambre front, and accounts in a 
measure for the rapid advance of the 
French and British armies during the 
closing days of the campaign. 


Of the divisions mentioned by Mr. 
Patullo, the 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th Divi- 
sions are Regulars, their junior officers 
being drawn from West Point, the 
ranks of the Regular Army and from 
the officers’ training camps; the regi- 
mental, brigade and division command- 
ers being Regulars, of from twenty to 
forty years’ experience. 

The divisions taking part in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, the greatest 
battle in American history, were the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 





32d, 33d, 35th, 37th, 42d, 77th, 79th, 
80th, 8lst, 82d, 85th, 90th, and 91st. 
From the 77th to 91st inclusive these 
were National Army divisions. The 
company officers and majority of the 
battalion commanders of these divi- 
sions were products of the officers’ 
training camps, where they received 
their instructions from Regular Army 
officers detailed by the War Depart- 
ment. The division, brigade and regi- 
mental commanders and most of the 
staff officers were Regulars. 

Would it not be natural to conclude 
that divisions which accomplished what 
these divisions did, as recorded by Mr. 
Patullo and many others, must have 
been trained, guided and led by officers 
of some considerable degree of merit? 

Give the enlisted man his just due— 
and I believe the American soldier to be 
the best in the world—it is hardly likely 
that twenty or thirty thousand men 
composing stich a polyglot mass as was 
the 77th, for instance (the regiment re- 
cruited from New York City), could 
have involved itself, without proper 
leadership, into the fine organization 
which fought so creditably through the 
Argonne. 

I have before me the New York 
Times of Sunday, May 11, with its il- 
lustrations of these finely trained troops 
parading up 5th Avenue. Have many 
people a clear conception of the magni- 
tude of the task involved, in creating 
out of the conglomerate mass of men 
assembled at Camp Upton in the fall of 
1917, an organization with a soul and 
purpose striving towards one goal, 
such as the 77th and other divisions be- 
came in less than.a year? How con- 
trary to all the facts of life would be 
the thought that in one year the un- 
trained bodies of men assembled at the 
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various cantonments could be molded 
into efficient forces had not their train- 
ing and leadership in general been of 
the best, morally and technically. 

Having been given the facts as 
quoted from Mr. Patullo’s article, I 
contend that the average individual 
would feel that the creators, instructors 
and leaders of the Regular and Na- 
tional Army divisions must be pos- 
sessed of a fair degree of merit. 

What is the conclusion of the author 
of “Home from the Wars” (Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 10)? Here it 
is: 

We were sore on the Army—the 
dull, narrow-minded, routine-ridden 
Regular Army with its severe and ex- 
treme punishments for trivial offetises, 
its lack of method and organization, its 
endless red tape, its stupidity, its harsh- 
ness, its inability to keep off its own 
feet, its selfishness. 

How beyond all reason to believe 
that if the Regular Army deserved this 
sweeping condemnation, its divisions 
could have accomplished what Mr. 
Patullo tells us they did at Chateau- 
Thierry, on the Marne and in the Ar- 
gonne. 

It is true that men of the type of the 
German or Russian peasant may be 
driven or cowed into submission. Had 
such methods been attempted in the 
creation of the army which was built 
up in a few months from Americans 
from every walk in life and accustomed 
to the greatest degree of individual 
freedom, mutiny upon mutiny would 
have been the result, and the whole 
country would very likely have been 
thrown into revolution against such 
methods. 

The average American officer knows 
Napoleon’s maxim that the success of 
an army depends most largely upon the 
factor of morale. He is taught and 








teaches that this depends largely upon 
fair treatment given the soldier, upon 
seeing that his material wants as to 
food and clothing are the personal in- 
terest of the officer, that his health is 
carefully provided for, that he is pro- 
vided means for wholesome amuse- 
ment and athletic recreation, and that 
discipline must be administered with 
firmness and justice, but without 
harshness and brutality. This is a very 
small part of the instructions given 
officers in our training camps and 
passed by them to the raw recruits 
whom they were placed in charge of at 
the cantonments. 

I contend that the results, if judged 
impartially, are far greater proof of 
the merits of army training and ideals 
than any words of mine can be. Those 
results are our accomplishments at 
Chateau-Thierry, the Marne, St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne. No troops poorly 
trained, inspired and led could ever 
have succeeded as our troops did there. 
Inspiration, ideals and purpose were 
instilled into the company officers at the 
training camps, and by them transmit- 
ted to their men by personal example 
and in informal talks and lectures dur- 
ing intervals in technical training. 

As an example of what the training 
of officers at the officers’ camps and 
cantonments meant to them, the follow- 
ing are quoted as typical appreciation 
shown to me by a former instructor. 

The first is an extract from a cap- 
tain who led his company and later his 
battalion through the Argonne, where 
he was badly gassed. In civil life he is 
in the newspaper business. 


In conclusion I want to say that the 
three months I spent in the training 
camp was the most instructive and en- 
joyable period of my life. I do not be- 
lieve it is possible for civilians to learn 
from anyone else more about being an 
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officer in the army than you taught the 
student officers during that short period 
of time. I applied the methods of 
handling men that you taught us, and 
I know that the men of my company 
and our success in the Argonne assure 
me you gave us the right dope. 

The second is from a lieutenant who 
also led his company through the Ar- 
gonne, where he was wounded and 
promoted for efficiency. He is one of 
the best known athletes on the Pacific 
coast, and, being an athletic instructor 
at college, knows what leadership 
means. 

I want you to know that every officer 
and man of this regiment who knew 
you and worked under you appreciated 
the training he got from you, and I am 
sure they are all sorry they couldn’t 
have you with them to go through it all. 

These letters were written to a for- 
mer instructor at an officers’ training 
camp after the writers had gone 
through the Argonne battle. 

The officers of my regiment came 
from various walks of life and obtained 
their commissions through means now 
authorized. 1 am attaching hereto a 
concise statement from my officers sta- 
tioned here, feeling that it would give 
a fair indication of the effect of Regu- 
lar Army training upon the average 
young American. 

As a class, whether they are from the 
ranks, West Point, National Guard or 
civil life, they feel that deep injustice is 
being done the Regular Army by un- 
qualified condemnations and by with- 
holding from it due credit for the work 
of its divisions in France, and for the 
creation, training and leadership of the 
National Army divisions. 

I have advised them to confine them- 
selves to a short statement as to their 
education, business experience, military 
training and impressions of military 


life, with particular reference to the 
harshness, inefficiency, etc., pronounced 
by some critics as characteristic of the 
service, 

By reason of lack of space I am in- 
closing rather general statements from 
enlisted men, taking the noncommis- 
sioned officer and ten privates (the first 
ten in alphabetical order) from each 
company, as fair representatives of 
each, 

This communication is hardly in 
keeping with the most conservative 
ethics in the Army, it being considered 
that a soldier should do his duty and 
say nothing. If the Saturday Evening 
Post really believes that the Army is 
characterized by so much that is un- 
worthy, I feel it my duty and that of 
every officer and soldier to correct that 
impression, as the opinion of a period- 
ical with such a wide circulation must 
have considerable influence. 

We have many sinister forces work- 
ing towards the destruction of all that 
is best in American life. I firmly be- 
lieve that we have no stronger oppo- 
nents to these forces of evil than the of- 
ficers and men of the Regular Army 
and National Army, with the ideals of 
loyalty, duty, patriotism and service to 
their country, as taught at West Point, 
as their guide. I can say this with good 
grace as I obtained my commission 
from the ranks of the National Guard. 

(Signed) W. H. Jorpan, 
Colonel, 20th Infantry. 


Fort Riiey, Kansas, 
May 16, 1919. 

COMMANDING OFFICER, 

20th Infantry, 

Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Dear COLONEL: 

In compliance with your request the 
following brief summary of my experi- 
ences in the service is furnished. 
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Prior to enlistment, I had been em- 
ployed as accountant in the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company, and as reporter 
on the daily papers of Nashville, Tenn. 
I was for about nine years in the Na- 
tional Guard of Tennessee, rising to the 
rank of first lieutenant of artillery, 
commanding a 6-inch gun battery. 

Enlisted in April, 1899, for a com- 
mission. Served in the different grades 
of noncommissioned officer until No- 
vember, 1901, when I accepted a com- 
mission. 

As an enlisted man I was treated 
with uniform courtesy and considera- 
tion by all superiors, with a special 
kindness by battalion and company of- 
ficers. I never knew of an instance of 
mistreatment or injustice to any en- 
listed man of my acquaintance. Have 
never met in all my army experience 
any enlisted man, fit to be a soldier, 
who desired social equality or inter- 
mingling with commissioned officers. I 
have never known in twenty years’ 
service of any injustice done to an offi- 
cer or enlisted man which could be 
blamed on the system of the Army. I 
have known of injustices which were 
due to personal prejudice, spite, or 
temperamental unfitness of individual 
officers. 

The protective safeguards of review- 
ing authorities which are provided to 
protect individuals from such mistreat- 
ment have invariably secured impartial 
justice both to myself and others whose 
cases have come under my observation. 

In my experience, I have found that 
a great majority of army officers were 
courteous, just, and impartial, though 
firm in their treatment of subordinates, 
that their knowledge of law and court 
procedure and their general attitude 
toward the accused were all that could 
have been hoped for in the administra- 
tion of justice. In my opinion the few 
unusual and exceptional punishments 
that have come under my observation 
in the past two years have been due to 
the fact that the courts inflicting said 
punishments were composed of inex- 
perienced officers, often ignorant of the 


duties required of them as well as 
military law and the customs of the 
service. 
Rosert G. CALDWELL, 
Lieutenant Colonel, 20th Infantry. 


Fort Ritty, Kansas, 
May 15, 1919. 

I graduated from the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale University in 1913 
after pursuing a course of study in 
civil engineering. I took an active in- 
terest in athletics, meeting with most 
success in swimming and rowing. 

After graduation I was employed by 
a western railroad as a student of 
railroad operation, working in every 
department and filling various positions 
from laborer to foreman, from clerk 
and operator to station agent, from 
boilermaker’s helper to mechanical 
draftsman and from chairman to as- 
sistant division engineer. 

I attended the first officers’ training 
camp at Fort Riley, Kansas, and re- 
ceived a commission as a provisional 
second lieutenant in the Regular Army. 
My service has been entirely in the 
Regular Army under Regular Army 
officers, most of whom were graduates 
of West Point. I brand the statements 
appearing in some of the press as to 
harsh and brutal treatment of enlisted 
men and subordinate officers, as well 
as charges of favoritism shown by offi- 
cers of the Regular establishment, as 
unjust and misleading and, as far as 
my personal experience and observa- 
tions extend, absolutely false. At the 
training camp I attended the instruct- 
ors were all officers of the Regular 
Army and graduates of West Point. 
We were taught that one of the tests 
of a good company was that it had but 
few men in the guardhouse; in general, 
the less the number the better the com- 
pany and the more efficient its officers. 
We were cautioned to try a man by 
court-martial only in extreme cases and 
as a last resort. For minor infrac- 
tions a reprimand would usually be 
sufficient and, if a soldier persisted in 
his misconduct, withholding small priv- 
ileges would generally bring about the 
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desired result. After almost two years’ 
service in a Regular Army regiment, I 
state that I have never seen a case of 
harsh or brutal treatment of a sub- 
ordinate by a superior, commissioned 
or enlisted. In civil life, while working 
for a railroad, I have heard a foreman 
call a man by every vile name he could 
think of and wind up by “beating him 
up,” yardmasters used the same method 
in dealing with switchmen, and I have 
seen several cases of men being man- 
handled and then fired. In the Army 
this is not tolerated. 

I have noted no more caste in the 
Army than in ciyil life. When I was 
called into the superintendent’s office I 
did not go in with my hat on or “loll” 
on the desk and I addressed him as 
“Sir”; as an officer I require no more 
than this from an enlisted man in my 
office or orderly room. I did not feel 
slighted when working as a laborer if 
the foreman did not invite me to his 
home or share his pleasures; I moved 
in my circle and he in his and we both 
enjoyed ourselves. The average en- 
listed man and officer feel the same 
way. At the present time it is much 
easier for me to interview my com- 
manding officer, and more attention is 
given my views or requests than when 
I was an operator talking to the gen- 
eral superintendent. 

I intend to stay in the Army because 
I enjoy the outdoor life, because I 
enjoy leading men and _ because 
I have found the officers (West Point 
graduates as well as civil life) to be the 
finest, cleanest men I have ever been 
fortunate enough to work with or for, 
and do not know where in civil life 1 
could find such congenial associates to 
live and work with. For the above rea- 
sons, as well as the desire to serve my 
country, I am giving up the pleasures 
of a permanent home and the possibil- 
ity of greater remuneration, more rapid 
advancement, and the possibilities of a 
“freer and softer” life in civil occupa- 
tion. 

B. H. Decker, 
First Lieutenant, 20th Infantry. 


Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 19, 1919. 

Before entering the first officers’ 
training camp in May, 1917, I was in 
business for myself jobbing automobile 
accessories. | graduated from the 
course in commerce at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1916. At that institu- 
tion I took part in school activities— 
was on the varsity football, basketball, 
and track teams. 

When given the opportunity toward 
the end of the training camp to take 
the examination for a provisional com- 
mission in the Regular Army, I imme- 
diately “jumped” at the chance for two 
reasons: first, that the chances were 
more likely of seeing service in the im- 
mediate future; second, that I had 
learned to admire the efficiency of the 
West Pointers and I wanted to fight 
under them—I appreciated the value 
of discipline. 

I have been a commissioned officer in 
regular regiments of cavalry, infantry, 
and field artillery. As to the treatment 
of enlisted men, discipline was not sac- 
rificed for popularity, but yet I have 
never seen an enlisted man _ treated 
harshly or brutally. The policy in each 
regiment has been to administer pun- 
ishment by reprimanding first, then by 
taking away special privileges, and, as 
a last resort, by court-martial. 

L. H. Sirsa, 

First Lieutenant, 20th Infantry, 

Commanding Co. “G.” 


Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 20, 1919. 

After receiving a college preparatory 
course in two secondary schools I was 
graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1912, receiving an LL.B. de- 
gree. Thereafter I practiced law for 
five years, in the last three years main- 
taining my own office, during which 
time my business increased rapidly. 

In 1917 I entered the second officers’ 
training camp at the Presidio of San 
Francisco and after a_ three-months 
course of instruction was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the Reserve Corps, 
U.S. A. In December, 1917, I was as- 
signed to duty with the Regular Army 
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and have been on active duty with 
troops of one of the old Regular regi- 
ments ever since. During this period, 
while with my regiment, I have had a 
most excellent opportunity to observe 
the efficiency of the organization as a 
whole and particularly the character, 
ability, earnestness and fairness of its 
field and higher officers, all of them be- 
ing Regular Army officers with from 
seven to over twenty years’ service. 
The high degree of discipline they 
themselves conformed to and likewise 
exacted from junior officers, noncom- 
missioned officers and men, because of 
its fairness and justness, put a pride 
and a heart into the regiment that could 
not have been accomplished without 
their leadership. 

It has been my experience, as a 
platoon and company commander in 
the handling of men, that those men in 
an organization who give virtually all 
the trouble are the ones who were in 
most cases giving trouble, worry and 
concern to relatives, employers, friends 
and to civil authorities before they en- 
tered the Army. Men who had jobs 
and took pride in keeping them and en- 
deavored to improve them and them- 
selves before they entered the Army, 
never give trouble, are amenable to 
discipline, take pride in their work, and 
strive for promotion after entering the 
Army. To the contrary, men who were 
lazy, shiftless, careless, and not men- 
tally so alert, men who were answer- 
able to neither parents nor families but 
only to representatives of the law be- 
fore they entered the Army, to the 
same degree fail to fulfil their duties as 
soldiers once they are in the Army. 
This is the general rule. True, the re- 
quirements and standards of obedience 
are higher than in civil life, but the sol- 
dier’s oath makes his duty to the Gov- 
ernment a higher one. 

I have applied for a commission in 
the Regular Army for several reasons. 
After almost two years of outside life 
I dread the thought of having to go 
back into an office again. My health is 
better than it has been for a number of 
years. I enjoy the life in the Army, with 


its chances for travel, for learning and 
teaching subjects in which I have al- 
ways been interested. The matter of 
pay for one of my grade I am trying to 
overlook. 
J. D. Pomerene, 
First Lieutenant, 20th Infantry. 


I was born and educated in Austria- 
Hungary. Enlisted in the United 
States Army in 1898 and have served 
as private, corporal, sergeant, sergeant- 
major and regimental quartermaster 
sergeant until August, 1917. I was 
honorably discharged in August, 1917, 
to accept a commission as first lieuten- 
ant in the National Army. 

During my eighteen years enlisted 
service I have not been punished in any 
way. I have been treated with more 
consideration by my superiors in the 
service than by my employers in civil 
life. 

Before coming to this country I had 
ample opportunities to observe the sys- 
tem in the Austrian army, having re- 
sided in the vicinity of a large military 
garrison. These observations were suf- 
ficient cause that I never wanted to be 
a member of that army. The treat- 
ment accorded to the American soldier 
is in no way to be compared with that 
accorded to those I observed in 
Austria. 

Since the demobilization of some of 
our forces I have noticed more articles 
in the daily papers and other periodi- 
cals calculated to injure the regular 
service than I ever heard before. It 
seems hard to understand where these 
writers gain their knowledge of the al- 
leged existence of Prussianism in the 
Regular Army. The enlisted man of 
this branch of the service does not 
shout or write about the harsh treat- 
ment he receives at the hands of his su- 
periors, as such does not exist. Neither 
does he lose any sleep over the fact 
that he is not invited to dine with the 
general. The worry on this score seems 
to lie on the minds of those who are 
not subjected to this fancied Prussian- 
ism. If the writer of the articles above 
mentioned really aims at making the 
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lot of the enlisted man of the Regular 
Army more pleasant, why does not 
charity begin at home? Why don't the 
charitably inclined try and establish 
some kind of a system whereby the en- 
listed man of the Regular Army may 
be made to feel as though he were a 
human being when off duty and off the 
military reservation and chances to 
visit one of the cities? But no! Be- 
fore the present war he was barred 
from almost all public entertainments, 
such as dances, skating rinks, etc., and, 
judging from the tone of the press, this 
same condition will soon exist. 
STEPHEN PERETZKY, 
Captain, 20th Infantry. 
Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 19, 1919. 

I was educated in the grade and high 
school of Dayton, Ohio, and in business 
have been connected with the real es- 
tate firm of Kimmel & Freehafer, of 
Dayton, Ohio. I have been connected 
with the National Guard of Ohio for 
a period of fourteen years and have 
been associated with the Regular Army 
since June, 1916, and in March, 1919, 
requested an examination for appoint- 
ment in the Regular establishment. 
Said request was made because I like 
the service as well as the associations 
connected with it. I have always ad- 
mired the efficiency of the officers of 
the Regular Army and always wanted 
to serve with them. I have always ap- 
preciated the value of discipline, as it is 
a very essential asset in any organiza- 
tion. It is the policy of each organiza- 
tion to train men in athletics and in 
general sports, and to create a spirit 
which tends to increase the efficiency of 
the Army. From my own observations 
I cannot see where the statement of 
harsh or brutal treatment being ac- 
corded to anyone is justified. There 
is a distinction between officers and 
men of the Army, but caste is not so 
marked in the Army as it is between 
civilian employers and employes; a 
man can always gain an interview with 
his officer for the purpose of bringing 
out any grievance he may have, and, 
with the exception of a few men found 
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in all walks of life, the Army is a satis- 
fied and contented lot of officers and 
men. 
Avucust J. Horst, 
Captain, 20th Infantry. 
Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 16, 1919. 

l am a graduate of Newport Acad- 
emy and the University of Vermont in 
1914. During my school and college 
course I participated in all forms of 
athletics and other school activities. 
These experiences, with business train- 
ing after graduation, gave me a fairly 
good insight to the methods of handling 
men in civil life. In college I took a 
course in military science and tactics 
under a Regular Army officer. At the 
same time | was a member of the Na- 
tional Guard and in 1914 § attended 
the student military training camp at 
Burlington, Vermont. In 1915 I at- 
tended three camps at Plattsburg, all of 
which were under the direct supervi- 
sion of Regular Army officers. In 
1916 I was called into the Federal serv- 
ice with the National Guard for border 
service, and in October of the same 
year took examination for appointment 
in the Regular Army, which I passed 
and was duly commissioned before the 
declaration of war. Since that time I 
have served continually with the 20th 
Infantry, except for the period of a 
few months in France. 

In all my experience and service with 
the Regular Army I never was sub- 
jected to the harsh and seemingly un- 
called-for treatment that I received at 
the hands of my instructors in school, 
college and by coaches of the various 
athletic teams on which I played. To 
compare the treatment which men re- 
ceive “on the outside” as employes with 
the treatment accorded men in the Regu- 
lar Army by the officers would be ab- 
surd. I never have had, or expect to 
have, the pleasure of meeting finer gen- 
tlemen, of being associated with keener 
minds than the Regular Army officers 
under whom I received training in col- 
lege and training camps and with whom 
I have served. All these men were the 
ideal of efficiency and thoroughness, 
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have been untiring in their efforts, and 
displayed patience with their students 
and younger officers which I never ex- 
perienced in school, college or business, 

Why should we, officers of the Regu- 
lar Army, be barred from membership 
in the American Legion? Does the 
creation of the system of officers’ train- 
ing camps from which our National 
Army was largely supplied with offi- 
cers, the creation of the National Army 
which was accomplished in a very few 
months under the supervision of Regu- 
lar Army officers—does the fact that 
with a few exceptions all army corps, 
division and brigade commanders were 
Regular Army officers, and by whose 
efforts and directions victory was made 
possible several months before all ex- 
pectations, brand the Regular Army as 
harsh, inefficient, with autocratic ideals 
and principles which we are alleged to 
have? Show me the graduate of any 
officers’ training camp who is not a 
booster for his particular senior in- 
structor and I will show you ten that 
are. 
Any but the unthinking know that 
efficiency of any organization depends 
largely upon its morale. The idea that 
the average American can be whipped 
and cowed into passive submission to 
authority is utterly foolish, and still 
there are hundreds of people who think 
our Regular Army is run along those 
lines. Such were the tactics of Ger- 
man discipline; it failed, but we deal 
with the American mind, a mind taught 
to be individual and not part of a ma- 
chine. In my service as a Regular 
Army officer, I have had occasion to 
prefer less than ten sets of charges 
against enlisted men; in fifteen months 
as a company commander I preferred 
less than seven sets of charges, and in 
each case the men were first warned, 
given another opportunity, were sec- 
ondly given company punishment and 
as a last resort were tried by court- 
martial. ‘This method is similar to the 
method employed by every company 
commander in this regiment. Does 
this method seem harsh and autocratic? 
Compare it with methods employed by 


employers of large bodies of men in 
civil life. 

I did not come into the Army with 
the idea of financial gain. I came in 
because I desired the life, admired its 
ideals and the officers and men who 
lived them, and I hope to have the good 
luck to retire in the Army. 

Cas. S. FErrin, 
Captain, 20th Infantry. 


Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 22, 1919. 

I am an alumnus of the University 
of Virginia, where I was educated as a 
chemical engineer. I took an active 
part in athletics during my entire time 
at the university, specializing in base- 
ball and track. 

After leaving the university I was 
employed as a chemist in the labora- 
tory of the largest rubber tire manufac- 
turing concern in the world. 

In November, 1915, I enlisted in a 
National Guard field artillery organiza- 
tion and served with that organization 
as an enlisted man on the Mexican bor- 
der until March, 1917, when I was dis- 
charged to accept a commission as a 
provisional second lieutenant in the 
Regular Army. 

I received three months’ training 
under Regular Army officers at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, before joining 
my regiment. 

During my entire service in the Reg- 
ular Army I have always been under 
Regular Army officers. Not once have 
I ever seen or heard of any action on 
the part of my superiors, or any other 
Regular Army officer, that could in any 
way be called “unjust,” “harsh,” or 
verging on “Prussianism.” 

So long as I have been on duty with 
my regiment I have always been in 
command of a company. Discipline 
was maintained through my noncom- 
missioned officers and according to cer- 
tain standards that had been estab- 
lished. All men coming before me for 
disciplinary action were always given 
opportunity to present their side, giv- 
ing any circumstances which might 
have justified their action. Each man 
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was given opportunity for trial rather 
than submit to company punishment if 
he so desired. Trial was only given on 
last recourse. I know that this system 
was carried out in all other organiza- 
tions of the regiment. 

Certain articles appearing recently in 
the press have condemned the Reg- 
ular Army, its officers, and their meth- 
ods of handling the men under them. 
The writers have branded us as having 
“Prussianistic” tendencies and as being 
unjust, and in some instances cruel to 
the men in our commands. To say that 
our accusers are unfamiliar with facts 
puts it mildly. 

The statements that have been made 
are extremely unjust to the service and 
all who are in it, officers and enlisted 
men, and are highly resented by all per- 
sons who are familiar with facts. 

Grorce M. Wricnt, Jr., 
Captain, 20th Infantry. 


Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 16, 1919. 

I am 33 years of age, a graduate of 
the grade and high schools of Indiana, 
and a B.A. and M.A. from college 
near Knoxville, Tenn. Before going to 
college and during my stay there, I 
spent seven years in the retail grocery 
business. Since leaving college I have 
been in the ministry of the Christian 
church. This includes my life for the 
past ten years, and during that time I 
have earned enough to support myself 
and family. 

Since the outbreak of the war I have 
supported my country with few words 
and most of my time and means. Be- 
fore enlisting I prosecuted every Lib- 
erty Loan, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A,, 
War Chest, French Orphan Relief, Ar- 
menian Relief and Patriotic Meeting 
drive and helped to start the State 


Guard Troops in the local community. — 


My service in the Army, through no 
choice of my own, has been with the 
20th Infantry Regiment. This regi- 
ment is one of the few oldest Regular 
Army units left in the United States 
during the great war. I can truthfully 
testify, and through no restraint what- 
ever, that for snobbery I have found 


nothing in the Regular Army to equal 
that of the State Guard. 

During my army service I have ob- 
served few cases of harshness, stupid- 
ity and selfishness, and those I have ob- 
served have been from men who came 
out of “civil” life with some beautiful 
sentiment about losing money and im- 
pairing their future. I have also no- 
ticed that the men who behaved them- 
selves fairly decently did not suffer 
from severe and extreme punishment 
any more than they do in civilian life. 
There may have been a few exceptions, 
howver, in an army of 2,000,000 men. 

I have no axe to grind and no place 
or profit to secure by this communica- 
tion. If the experiences of the past 
months have been harrowing I thank 
God that they have made much deeper 
my sense of value and my insight into 
character, and not for a great deal 
would I change them for the “broad” 
(and shallow) ones that I brought with 
me out of the civilian life from which I 
came and to which I expect to return. 

Epw. L. BRANHAM, 
Chaplain, U. S. A. 


Fort Riney, Kansas, 
May 15, 1919. 

I was born in Hungary. From the 
time I was a small boy I have 
been a professional musician, traveling 
through Europe until I was twenty- 
three. I came to this country, travel- 
ing with professional bands, such as 
Grill’s, Ellis Brooks’ and Creatore’s. 1 
enlisted ten years ago and have served 
as a musician in the Army ever since, 
being commissioned a band leader in 
1918. 

My treatment from the officers of the 
Regular Army has always been con- 
siderate and fair. The discipline is 
firm but not harsh or brutal, and in 
fact is not as strict as I have known it 
to be in some civilian bands. 

Statements giving the impression 
that discipline in the Army is character- 
ized by tyranny or excessive punish- 
ments for slight offenses are unjust. 
There has not been a trial in this band 
since 1915. 


; E. A. Goetz, 
Lieutenant, 20th Infantry. 
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Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 19, 1919. 

From one who has lived in the Regu- 
lar Army most of his life and who 
afterwards chose it as a profession, I 
can express a little of my experiences 
both as an army boy and an army of- 
ficer. During my cadet days at West 
Point I have never seen displayed any 
harsh or brutal treatment by Regular 
Army officers over us. Discipline was 
strict, but there was justice and impar- 
tiality, which one does not always find 
in other walks of life. 

Since I have been actually in the ser- 
vice these ideals of justice have been 
demonstrated every day in my daily 
life. The men in my company have 
never complained, and I have talked 
with them several times. They know 
what to expect if they disobey orders. 

As a boy in some far-off frontier 
post, there was the best of understand- 
ing between officers and enlisted men. 
Discipline was strict, but the men were 
satisfied in most cases with the treat- 
ment by the officers over them. 

Oftentimes we are rather narrow 
when punished and call our superiors 
cruel and unjust, but if we stop and 
analyze our daily life and think of the 
other fellow we find he is right. In the 
Regular Army there is a much better 
understanding between officers and en- 
listed men than there is between em- 
ployer and employe in most walks of 
civilian life. 

W. J. Mutter, 

Second Lieutenant, 20th Infantry. 


Before entering the Army, I attended 
the University of Minnesota for two 
and one-half years; participating in all 
branches of athletics, principally foot- 
ball, baseball and tennis. Trained as a 
cadet for two years under Regular 
Army officers, and during the entire 
period there never occurred an instance 
of harsh and unjust treatment by the 
army officers. However, the strictest 
discipline was required which is abso- 
lutely essential in training 2,000 college 
students. What would an army of 
2,000,000 college students do without 
military discipline? 


In February, 1918, I entered the 
Army as a private; on August 26, 
1918, was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant; assigned to the 164th Depot 
Brigade, Camp Funston, Kansas; later 
assigned to the 20th Infantry, 110th 
Division. In every case, without one 
exception the regimental, battalion or 
company commander has been a Regu- 
lar Army officer. In one instance the 
system established by a Regular Army 
officer in handling the development 
battalions was adopted by all organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

There has been considerable com- 
ment and criticism on the methods used 
by Regular Army officers in handling 
men—that the treatment accorded them 
by said officers was harsh, brutal, and 
unjust. From my limited experience 
both as an officer and an enlisted’ man, 
] have seen no such treatment; neither 
have I suffered any like treatment. I 
am not a Regular officer but I have de- 
clared my intentions of being one, and 
if the “gaff” of military discipline be- 
comes so oppressive and treatment so 
brutal, I have the privilege of resign- 
ing my commission. Criticism is good 
when intelligently made, but unwar- 
ranted. and unfounded criticism worse 
than none at all. 

Arnotp M. NEGAARD, 

Second Lieutenant, 20th Infantry. 


Fort Ritty, Kansas, 
May 15, 1919. 

We, the undersigned members of 
Headquarters Company, 20th Infantry, 
desire to be discharged because we be- 
lieve we can better our condition in 
civil life and because some of us have 
relatives who desire our presence and 
need all the financial assistance we may 
be able to offer them. We have no 
complaint to make of the treatment we 
have received while in the Army, are 
well satisfied with the food, and have 
plenty of opportunity for amusement 
and recreation. We believe that the 
statements at present appearing in the 
press as to harsh and brutal treatment 
of enlisted men by officers entirely un- 
grounded as far as we know. If a man 
does his duty he will not get in trouble ; 
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the first offense usually calls for a rep- 
rimand ; if he does not mend his ways, 
company punishment is awarded, and 
only in extreme cases is a man tried 
and the punishments awarded are in no 
sense harsh and brutal. 
Those of us who desire attend school 
from 8.30 a. m. to 11.30 a. m. and 
from 1.30 p. m. to 4.30 p. m., where 
we study commercial telegraphy, wire- 
less telegraphy and cable work, as well 
as telephone engineering absolutely free 
of charge. The school is completely 
equipped with the latest apparatus and 
in charge of competent instructors. The 
same course on the outside, if it could 
be obtained at all, would cost even in a 
correspondence school at least one hun- 
dred dollars, and in so-called telegraphy 
schools about twenty dollars a month 
for tuition alone. Four of us have re- 
enlisted because we like the service. 
Ist Serct. FranK Merritt, Laborer, 
Ii. ‘ 

Ast. Fasin C. Dicxrnson, Surveyor, 
Kan. 

Apt. JoHn MaALeK, 
grapher, Nebr. 

Serct. Horace A. WitrAMs, Elect. 
Engineer, Kans. 

Cook ANTHONY Mizan, Cook, U. S. 
Army. 

Pvt. Epmunp M. RysarczyK, Cook, 
Ill. 

Pvt. Joun W. AnpersoN; Sack Sewer, 
Nebr. 

Pvt. Harry Apert, Farmer, Wyo- 


Student Teleg- 


ming. 

Pyr. ArtHur BELLEU, Ranchman, 
Texas. 

Pvt. Georce S. Baker, Farmer, S. 
Dak. 


Cpt. WituiaAm C. Grimm, Carpenter, 
Nebr. 

Pvt. Jopre R. Bususy, Farmer, Okla. 

Pyr. Epcar F. D. Cartson, Laborer, 
S. D. 

Crt. Grorcre A. Darr, Boxmaker, Mo. 

Pyr. Epwarp S. Bowen, Farmer, Ohio. 

Pvt. Omer Gravy, Farmer, Ark. 

Pvt. Hersert S. GraHAM, Farmer, 
Kans. 

Pvr. HALvAR JENSEN, Farmer, Nebr. 

Serct. Frep W. Ivey, Soldier, Cal. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, 20TH INFANTRY 
Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 22, 1919. 

We, the undersigned members of the 
Supply Company, 20th Infantry, feel 
that many articles in the papers lately 
do not state the truth about the regular 
service. 

Many of us want our discharge so 
that we can get back to our homes and 
families. We have seen no evidence 
of harsh and unjust discipline. A man 
is seldom tried unless he has shown, 
by repeating his offenses in spite of 
warning and admonition, that he is de- 
liberately violating regulations. Most 
of us are better men physically than 
when we entered the service, know how 
to take care of ourselves better, and 
have a clearer idea of what every man 
owes his country. 

Earv R. Raprorp, Ist Sgt., Clerk, Bor- 
ing, Ore. 

Jacos Davis, Supt. Sgt., Farmer, Al- 
exandria, Pa. 

Joun T. Brice, Corporal, Postal Clerk, 
Tampa, Iowa. 

Firoyp §. Taytor, Horseshoer, 
mer, Guthrie, Ky. 

Jesse L. Spencer, Wagoner, Farmer, 
Scotts Bluff, Nebr. 

Ernest Ropensorc, Horseshoer, Far- 
mer, Ayrshire, Iowa. 

Joun Martin, Wagoner, Powder Man, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Ropert A. BLaAIne, 

Salt Lake City. 
James A. StricKLaANp, Wagoner, Far- 
mer, Comer, Ga. 
Witiiam L. Sicears, Wagoner, Far- 
mer, Edgerton, Mo. 


Fort Ritey, Kansas, 
May 16, 1919. 

We, the undersigned members of 
“D” Company, 20th Infantry, desire 
to be discharged because we have po- 
sitions on the outside and relatives who 
want us to come home. We are well 
treated, our food is exceptionally good, 
and we have plenty of means of amuse- 
ment. We do not think the statements 
of harsh or brutal treatment in the 
Army are deserved. If a man does his 


Far- 


Cook, 


Fireman, 


duty he has no trouble, if he misbe- 
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haves himself he is warned, and if he 

continues he is punished usually by 

loss of privileges, but not harshly or 

brutally. We have an opportunity to 

attend schools at the Post where vari- 

ous trades and vocations are taught 

under competent instructors, without 

any expense to the soldier. This same 

schooling in civil life would cost us at 

least $50 per month. Those of us who 

are remaining in the service are doing 

so because we like the service, and on 

account of opportunities offered for 

travel, amusement, and education. 

Joun E. Cant, Ist Sgt., Railroad 
Brakeman, New York. 

Josern E. Grirrin, Supply Sgt., Elec- 
trician, Colo. 

FRANK M. Mayer, Sgt., Glassworker, 
Conn. 

3ENJAMIN JuDELOviITz, Cpl., Plumber, 
Col. 

Roperick K. Frniayson, Cpl., Chem- 
ist, Col. 

Josepo W. Scumitriinc, Cpl., Drug 
Clerk, Col. 

Eric Parson, Pvt. 1st Cl., Carpenter, 
Cal. 

CLARENCE GRAVES, Pvt., Farmer, Col. 

James A. Cox, Pvt., Forester, Col. 

Sotomon C. Casz, Pvt., Machinist, 
Utah. 


MACHINE GUN CO., 20TH INFANTRY 


Fort Ritey, KANSAS 
May 21, 1919. 

We, the undersigned members of the 
Machine Gun Co., 20th Infantry, feel 
that many articles in the papers lately 
do not state the truth about the Regu- 
lar service. 

Many of us want our discharge so 
that we can get back to our homes and 
families. We have seen no evidence 
of harsh and unjust discipline. A man 
is seldom tried unless he has shown, 
by repeating his offenses in spite of 
warning and admonition, that he is de- 
liberately violating regulations. Most 
of us are better men physically than 
when we entered the service, know how 
to take care of ourselves better, and 
have a clearer idea of what every man 
owes his country than before. 
CHartes M. TELLMAN, Sgt., Meat In- 

spector, St. Louis, Mo. 


Atvan E. MitcHe.y, Sgt., Student, 
Fairview, Kans. 

Error G. Sinciair, Sgt., Farmer, Ells- 
worth, Kans. 

Ernest E. Frirre, Cpl., Farmer, Wes- 
ley, Ark. 

FLoyp W. Snow, Cpl:, Farmer, Mem- 
phis, Tex. 

Epwarp H. Foster, Cook, Tool Dres- 
ser, Liberty, Kans. 

Lortnc E. Grirrira, Pvt. Ist 
Stock Farming, Lemon, S. D. 

Gerrit Den Orrer, Pvt. Ist Cl., Far- 
mer, Volga, S. D. 

Wituam L. Darton, Pvt. 
Brakeman, Hiwasse, Ark. 

Rosert E. Draucun, Pvt., Coal Miner, 
Dorchester, Va. 


Cl., 


Ist CL, 


Fort Rirey, Kansas, 
May 19, 1919. 

The undersigned members of Com- 
pany “G,” 20th Infantry, desire to be 
discharged because we have positions 
on the outside and relatives who need 
us at home. 

In the Army we have been well 
treated, our food has been exception- 
ally good, and we have had plenty of 
amusement. We do not think the state- 
ments of harsh or brutal treatment in 
the Army are deserved. If a man does 
his duty, he has no trouble. A man 
who misbehaves is warned and, if he 
continues, he is punished, but not 
harshly or brutally. 

Those of us who have reenlisted did 
so because we like the work in the 
Army—the life and the opportunity to 
see the world. 

ANDREW KonesNI1, Sgt., Laborer, Penn. 

Harotp Hucues, Sgt., Stationary En- 
gineer, Va. 

W. B. Youne, Sgt., Plasterer, Ky. 

James J. Rawn, Cpl., Traveling Sales- 
man, Kans. 

F. J. Vecesit, Cpl., Carpenter, Kans. 

STERLING Martin, Mech., Farmer, 
Tenn. 

Henry W. Beunke, Pvt., Farmer, S. D. 

Donato M. Conca, Pvt., Tailor, New 
York. 

Joseru Greco, Pvt., Grainman, Nebr. 

Acrrep H. Rutiepce, Pvt. Ist Cl, 
Lumberman, Ore. 





General Pershing’s Memorial Day Address 


HE Commander-in-Chief, Amer- 
"Tian Expeditionary Forces, gave 
a Memorial Day address at 
Romagne, in the Argonne Cemetery, 
where more than nine thousand Amer- 
ican soldiers, killed in battle, lie buried. 
General Degoutte, representing the 
French Government, and Marshal Foch, 
the Allied Commander-in-Chief, in 
brief speeches, mentioned all the battles 
in which Americans had participated 
and emphasized the lasting memory in 
which those who had died for the great 
cause would be held by all France. 
The stage setting was most impres- 
sive and unique. The speakers’ stand 
was on a hillside overlooking many 
acres of simple white crosses. In the 
center of the cemetery a huge Amer- 
ican flag was flying, and at the cor- 
ners of the plot other staffs held the 
National Colors at half-mast. At the 
conclusion of General Pershing’s speech 
four “seventy-fives” of the Third Divi- 
sion Artillery Brigade fired the Na- 
tional Salute. These were the self- 
same guns which had been turned on 
the enemy at the Marne when he started 
his last great drive toward Paris in 
July, 1918. With the booming of the 
guns, a soldier soloist sang “Lead 
Kindly Light.” After this a company 
of infantrymen from the Fifth Division 
fired three volleys over the graves in 
the direction of enemy territory. The 
buglers sounded taps, and all the flags 
were then raised to full mast, as the 
exercises were ended. Over ten thou- 
sand troops, representing all the divi- 
sions which had participated in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive, were 
present. 
General Pershing said: 


Memorial Day this year has for us 
a peculiar significance. Our nation has 
taken an important part in the great- 
est war of history. With tremendous 
expenditure of life and treasure, an end 
has come to the terrible conflict which 
has wrung the world for four years. 
It was a war against forces of con- 
quest that had violated every law of 
humanity. It was waged against 
militarism and despotism and_ their 
arbitrary extension to other lands. 
Thousands of brave men had fallen 
in defense of their firesides, till allied 
hope seemed all but lost. In righteous- 
ness more people rose, and our armies, 
in ever-increasing numbers, vigorously 
threw their strength to the Allies on 
the side of civilization. Reared in a 
land of freedom, these valiant men, but 
partly skilled in arms, came willingly 
to give their lives to the cause without 
desire for gain. By their energy, their 
devotion, the tide of war turned, in- 
vaded homes were set free and human 
liberty was saved from destruction. 
The principles which our fore- 
fathers fought to establish, the heroic 
dead who lie here fought to maintain, 
and their ideals have brought our 
gifts to the Old World. But beyond 
this, our own people, through these 
sacrifices, gained much honor as indi- 
viduals and as a nation. There is 
given us a more lofty conception of 
the grandeur of human liberty and 
with it a distinct vision of a better 
world. To realize this fully the foun- 
dations of society must be laid deeper 
and the structure more firmly built. 
The times demand of us clearness 
in thought and firmness in action. 
The solidity of our national institu- 
tions must be the bulwark against 
insidious and destructive tendencies. 
The glory of our. independence must 
remain the leaven and our flag the 
emblem of all that free men love and 
cherish. Strengthened by the practi- 
cal test of war and with an abiding 
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faith in the Almighty, let us be stead- 
fast in upholding the integrity of our 
traditions, as a guide to future gen- 
erations at home and a beacon to all 
who are oppressed. 

It is especially given the soldier to 
know clearly the price of liberty. 
Those to whom America pays tribute 
here today came with us in the full 
vigor of their youth. They left their 
homes encouraged by beloved ones who 
remained behind. As they went to bat- 
tle they were united with a holy inspira- 
tion, realizing their mighty task and 
their obligations to their country and 
they fought with unparalleled stoicism 
and determination. 

We saw enthusiasm and confidence 
carry them on with irresistible force. 


We saw them at Cantigny and again 
at Chateau Thierry, at St. Mihiel and 
on this historic field in the decisive 
battle of the war. We can again see 
them yonder moving forward as they 
steadily advance across the shell-torn 
field under withering fire. They cheer 
and gallantly charge the enemy’s strong 
positions. They put him to flight in the 
shock of arms. Onward, ever onward 
they go, through weary days and sleep- 
less nights of continuous struggle, on 
to the final great victory. 


Farewell, dear comrades! Here un- 


der the ciear skies on the green hill- 
side and amid the flowering fields of 
France, in the quiet hush of peace, we 
leave you forever in God’s keeping. 





Varied Ground 


Army Promotion by Selection 


"A boy of sixteen went to the Mexi- 
can War as a private in a volunteer 
regiment, and after that war he went to 
West Point, graduated there, and en- 
tered the Regular Army. 

During the Civil War he was a brig- 
adier general and commanded a divi- 
sion with credit and at the end of the 
war applied for the same rank in the 
Regular Army. Being refused, he re- 
turned to the Regular service with a 
lower rank, and some years later, hav- 
ing become a colonel by regular pro- 
motion, applied again to be made a brig- 
adier general. It was said that he had 
acquired some stock in a prominent 
newspaper, and that the editor of that 
paper asked the President to make the 
promotion, but the President declined 
as the newspaper was in a state that 
was not politically doubtful. 

A lieutenant colonel whose services 
had been insignificant, and whose 
brother officers did not consider him 
a man of ability, applied for promotion 
to brigadier general, and as his family 
owned a newspaper in a_ politically 
doubtful state, the President promoted 
this officer over all the colonels and 
many of the lieutenant colonels in the 
Army. 

Another colonel applied for promo- 
tion, and, as he was popular with the 
clergy of the church he attended, they 
(it was said) obtained the promotion 
for him. 

Another colonel applied for promo- 
tion and the clergy of his church took 
it up, but they found a new President 
who had been a soldier himself and did 
not think military promotion should de- 


pend upon the church an officer at- 
tended. 

The four officers and two Presidents 
are all dead, but anyone who was fa- 
miliar with the Army at that time can 
doubtless name them. 

Every energetic and ambitious young 
man who enters the Army as an officer 
devotes all his time to study and hard 
work to prepare himself for promotion. 
If, when he becomes a colonel, a jun- 
ior is promoted over him to brigadier 
general, he knows that the promotion 
has been made by personal favoritism 
or political pull, and at once loses all 
interest in his duties and transfers to 
the retired list. 

In the British Army, when commis- 
sions and promotion were sold for cash, 
it is said that Sir Valentine Baker paid 
$150,000 to the second and first lieuten- 
ants of his regiment to obtain their 
permission for him to be promoted to 
captain over their heads. 

The British authorities fully realized 
that every officer deprived of promo- 
tion was entitled to be well repaid, but 
in the United States Army an officer 
after working for thirty years, often 
risking his life, may be mortified by 
having a less experienced junior pro- 
moted over his head and not receive 
any compensation for his loss of pro- 
motion. 

® 
Secret and Confidential 

All of the belligerents during the 
present war have issued and are con- 
tinuing to issue both secret and confi- 


dential publications. The question is 

naturally being asked how secret and 

how confidential they really are. Or- 
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ders have been issued to the United 
States Army explaining the official 
value of the terms, but do these con- 
tinue after the end of the war? There 
is no official ruling on that point, and 
in default of any, officially at least, a 
secret document remains secret to the 
very end of time. Naturally it really 
is not so. During this war the same 
document has occasionally appeared in 
three forms, first as “secret,” later as 
“confidential,” and finally in the pub- 
lic press. 

Obviously this process will go on, 
but there is no ruling as to who will 
make the decision concerning the char- 
acter of the document and, as the num- 
ber of these publications is great, the 
result inevitably will be that every 
man who has them will make his own 
decisions. This certainly is not advis- 
able, but under the present methods of 
publication it will be hard to avoid it, 
for everyone knows that in many Cases 
the “secret” of yesterday is the com- 
monplace of today, and nothing can 
prevent the individual from acting upon 
this general knowledge. For example, 
it would obviously be idle to keep the 
“secret” publications of the Civil War 
in a safe. But when did they cease to 
be “secret”? ‘The dates were deter- 
mined in each case by individuals act- 
ing, probably, with no official sanction. 

The same method of determination 
is undoubtedly going to be employed 
with the secret and confidential publi- 
cations issued by the United States 
Army during the present war. Indeed 
it is probably safe to assume that it is 
the method which is now being em- 
ployed. It is not a good method, but it 
is one which is forced by the permanent 
character of official secrecy enforced 
by regulations. There is no apparent 


option in the matter, and yet common- 
sense shows that some option is neces- 
sary. 

Of course an excellent method would 
have been to stamp all secret documents 
with the word “Secret” in an aniline 
dye which would automatically fade 
and thus automatically release the ma- 
terial. It is probable that there are 
technical difficulties which prevent this 
simple solution of the problem. 

In default of this it would have 
been well if, in place of “Secret” or 
“Confidential,” some such form had 
been employed as, “Secret until the de- 
claration of peace,” “Confidential until 
superseded or until an armistice.” As 
this was not done it certainly would be 
well to issue a bulletin to all deposi- 
tories of such documents stating what 
was still secret and what was still con- 
fidential. This would really not be an 
unnecessary publication. In default of 
it, officers are going to be making their 
own decisions, and those decisions may 
not, in every case, agree with the de- 
sires of the War Department. 


® 
Another in the Affirmative 


On page 794 of the Electrical Review 
of 17 May, 1919, we read: 


At this time it might be well to dis- 
pel one impression that seems preva- 
lent among manufacturers and one 
which tractor salesmen may expect to 
come into contact with during the com- 
ing year especially. This impression 
is, that the returning soldiers, made 
strong and healthy by their military 
service, will offer an abundant supply 
of truckers and similar labor that can- 
not be economically or patriotically ig- 
nored. While it is true that the vast 


majority of returning soldiers will be 
better equipped physically than they 
were before entering the service, it is 
also true that they will be much better 
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qualified for work requiring trained 
and skilled workmen and will conse- 
quently expect such work. Further- 
more, electric vehicles will permit the 
profitable employment of men who have 
been injured in service, and, after all, 
these men deserve primary considera- 
tion. 


What better argument for universal 
military training does the electrical 
world desire? The same thing may be 
said by and for every other walk of 
life, including pacifism, 

Will Congress heed the desires of the 
people? 


® 


Life’s Litany 

Our readers may recall the Poilu’s 
Litany which we published some 
months ago as illustrating the fatalist’s 
point of view. 


Of two things one is certain—either 
you’re mobilized or you’re not mobil- 
ized. 

If you’re not mobilized there is no 
need to worry; if you are mobilized, of 
two things one is certain—either you're 
behind the lines or you’re on the front. 

If you’re behind the lines there is no 
need to worry; if you’re on the front, 
of two things one is certain—either 
you're resting in a safe place or you’re 
exposed to danger. 

If you’re resting in a safe place there 
is no need to worry; if you’re exposed 
to danger, of two things one is certain 
—either you’re wounded or you’re not 
wounded. 

If you’re not wounded there is no 
need to worry; if you are wounded, of 
two things one is certain—either you're 
wounded seriously or you’re wounded 
slightly. 

If you’re wounded slightly there is 
no need to worry; if you’re wounded 
seriously, of two things one is certain 
—either you recover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to 
worry ; if you die you can’t worry. 


Something of the same fatalistic 
conception is to be found in the follow- 
ing item from a recent number of Life, 
though in this instance the fate of a 
nation rather than of an individual 
hangs in the balance: 


There is only one of two things to 
worry about; either we do or we do 
not enter the League of Nations. 

If we don’t there is nothing to worry 
about; if we do there is only one of 
two things to worry about. 

We either get into another war or 
we do not; if we do there is only one 
of two things to worry about. 

Either we are or we are not pre- 
pared for it; if we are prepared there 
is nothing to worry about. 

If we are not prepared this next 
time, 

Good Night! 
® 
Passing the Buck — A National 

Pastime 

The following comes from an anony- 
mous source: 


“Passing the buck” is a game in 
which a piece of work, a duty, or any 
other disagreeable thing is passed from 
one officer or employe to another in 
such a manner that the smallest possi- 
ble portion of the work is accomplished, 
and the identity of the person whose 
duty it is to do it is hidden from the 
person interested in having it done. The 
variations and the possibilities of the 
game are limited only by the size of the 
organization in which it is played, and 
by the initiative and the skill of the 
players. Its pinnacle of refinement is 
reached when the player will work 
harder to pass the buck than would be 
necessary to perform the task itself. 

The claim often advanced by Amer- 
ican enthusiasts that the game orig- 
inated in the United States is not 
founded on fact. The game is as old 
as history and as widespread as geog- 
raphy. It is a certainty that Pontius 
Pilate found it a pleasant as well as 
convenient pastime, and there is rea- 
son to believe that it was not unknown 
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to the ancient. It is stated by some 
authorities that Adam started it. Others 
say that Adam’s game was too shoddy 
to be worth the name. Wherever and 
whenever it originated its development 
and perfection in the United States has 
made it, to all intents and purposes, an 
American game, as inseparably Amer- 
ican as chewing gum itself. Intro- 
duced into America in early colonial 
times, the game won immediate and 
lasting popularity among all classes, 
but its greatest impetus came from its 
semiofficial adoption in government 
circles as the national indoor sport. Its 
growth has been as steady and as rapid 
as the increase in population, except 
in the District of Columbia, where the 
population hasn't been able to keep up. 
In no other country in the world is the 
game played by so many people or with 
such great skill and daring. 

Any regulations and any manual are 
the two principal rule books of the 
game. A careful study of them will 
give the beginner a fairly good under- 
standing of the fascinating sport. Be- 
sides these, there are numerous forms 
used in the game, but most of which 
have never been printed. New rules 
are being made every day to cope with 
the new duties and labors that come 
with the war. The official umpires are 
the Auditor for the War Department 
and the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
They are seldom appealed to except to 
umpire big league games, but their ser- 
vices are available to all players, from 
the newest beginner to the most skilled. 
Nothing is too trivial for their atten- 
tion. ‘They sometimes volunteer infor- 
mation that hasn't been asked for. In 
order to preserve the integrity of the 
game, there is no appeal from the 
Comptroller’s rulings. It was the 
Comptroller’s proficiency in the game 
that gave him the right to spell con- 
troller with an “M” and a “P.” This 
spelling also serves to distinguish him 
from a controller in the ordinary sense 
of the word. The “Comptroller” con- 
trols in a negative sense, such as an in- 
experienced chauffeur might control an 
automobile by shutting off the gasoline. 


It is impossible to give, in this short 
space, anything like a complete descrip- 
tion of the game, or even a comprehen- 
sive summary of the rules. There are, 
however, certain general principles and 
a few rules that must be observed in 
counting points, and which may be 
profitably mentioned here. 

First of all, the new employe should 
bear well in mind that rendering serv- 
ices to the public, or trying in any way 
to please it, is not a part of the game. 
New employes entering the service 
from civil life often bring with them 
a fund of enthusiasm of this nature 
that is difficult to control. This en- 
thusiasm takes the form of an insane 
desire on their part to make themselves 
useful and agreeable to the general 
public with which they come in con- 
tact, and to their fellow-employes. This 
is a thing most studiously to be avoided. 
Its harmful effects are threefold. It 
counts against the player and it stores 
up trouble for the new player against 
the time when constant floundering in 
the meshes of red tape will have choked 
from him the last gasp of whatever 
splendid enthusiasms he may once 
have had. 

A few samples of the methods of 
counting points are given here to show 
the beginning of the general scheme. 
There are many others; and new ones 
can be invented at any time, so long as 
they do not interfere with the general 
purposes. 

If an officer or employe to whom 
work is given passes it on to another 
and the other does the work, that 
counts plus one for the first man, and 
minus one for the second. If, though, 
the second man passes it on to the third 
and the third man does the work, that 
counts plus 2 for the first, plus 2 for 
the second and minus 4 for the third. 
If the work goes on to a fourth man be- 
fore being done, and the fourth man 
does it, that counts plus 3 for the first 
three men, and minus 9 for the fourth. 
This progression continues indefinitely 
and the game when so played is called 
“Passing the Buck, Simple and Di- 
rect.” It is the game’s simplest form, 
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and is especially recommended to the 
beginner for teaching him the value of 
team work. 

Suppose, now, that the fourth man 
doesn’t do the work, but passes it back 
to the third, and the third man is 
forced to do it. The fourth man gets 
plus 6 and the third man minus 6. The 
first two players get the same as though 
the third man had done it in the first 
place. If the fourth man makes the 
work go back to the first man, through 
the third and second, and the first man 
is forced to do the work, that counts 
18 for the fourth man, and minus 6 for 
each of the three others. 

When there are ten or more players 
in the game, and the buck is passed to 
each by each, in turn, until it makes a 
complete circle, and then is thrown 
aside without any actual work having 
been accomplishec, a perfect score is 
said to have been made, and everybody 
gets a hundred. 

Although there are many notable 
cases of new players having been con- 
spicuously successful from the start, 
the finished players are, for the most 
part, men who have been long in the 
service and grown up with the game. 
The present generation owes them a 
great deal. The skill of some of them 
is such that they count perfect scores 
by dozens, and even by hundreds. It 





is said that the man who compiled the 
Quartermaster’s Manual was voted a 
life championship certificate, and then 
permanently disqualified for further 
competition in amateur games on the 
grounds that he had become profes- 
sional. It was feared that if he con- 
tinued to compete in amateur games his 
phenomenal success might discourage 
other players from putting forth their 
best efforts. This would cause a lag- 
ging of interest that might bring about 
the death of the game and drag gov- 
ernment work down to the level of or- 
dinary business procedure. 

The beginner should not allow him- 
self to be discouraged by his own 
clumsiness for the first few weeks, or 
by the amazing skill of older players. 
Unless his forefathers have been gov- 
ernment employes or master plumbers, 
it is very likely that he will lose heavily 
at first. A new player is often made 
the victim of concerted action to wipe 
out some of their minus scores. Let 
the new player sit tight, do as little as 
possible, study the game, and watch 
his chance. If he is made of the right 
stuff he will soon have nothing more 
to learn. Finally, it should be remem- 
bered that the first rule is: “The Buck” 
is always “passed Down” but never 


“Up.” 
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Editorial Department 


An Infantryman Wouldn't! 


If there’s another war any time at 
all soon, and America is in it, it won’t 
be necessary to have a draft. All the 
Government will have to do will be to 
increase the strength of the United 
States Marines to a million or two, or 
whatever the number of men needed 
may be, and let the country know that 
there are that many vacancies in the 
Marine Corps. If there are doctors 
and recruiting officers enough to take 
care of the rush, that’ll be about all. Be- 
cause—who wouldn’t be a Marine, 
these days? 

The above is the opening paragraph 
in the Christmas, 1918, number of The 
Marines Bulletin. 

Our little Moon not only revolves 
about the Earth but also follows the 
Earth in its revolution about the Sun. 

It is thought that the Moon will 
never collide with any of its stellar 
playmates as long as this well-ordered 
progression exists. 

Let us hope, however, that the “Man 
in the Moon,” remembering his is but 
a reflected light, will not claim all Sun- 
shine as his own. 

® 
Who Conquers? 

The leading lines of an article in the 
March-April number of the Journal of 
the U. S. Artillery (“Notes on the De- 
velopment of Artillery for the Future,” 
by Maj. Augustus Norton, C. A.) reads 
as follows: “The events of the great 
European war all tend to confirm a 
great general’s observation that the 
Artillery conquers and the Infantry 
occupies.” 

Certainly the 41,420 casualties of the 
U. S. Infantry and the 1,915 casualties 
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of the U. S. Artillery do not “tend to 
confirm” this statement of fancy—at 
least the tendency for confirmation is 
completely veiled, if it exists. 

Certainly the 2,942 Distinguished 
Service Crosses awarded to individuals 
of the U. S. Infantry and the 183 Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses awarded to 
individuals of the Artillery do not in 
any way indicate a tendency to con- 
firmation. 

The Infantry conquers and then oc- 
cupies, presses on and conquers again ; 
the Artillery then occupies conquered 
ground for its new positions. How- 
ever, the Infantry is not alone in the 
conquering. All arms of the service 
are auxiliaries to it in the conquest, 
but it is the Infantry which dies in con- 
quering. The Infantry has had com- 
plete harmony and excellent coop- 
eration from the other arms of the 
service during the recent war. 

Can we not continue this perfect 
harmony, cooperation and recognition 
during peace times? 


® 


Physical Benefits of Universal 
Military Training 


The bodily development of an indi- 
vidual depends in a large measure upon 
the activity of function which he ex- 
ercises. Especially is this true in 
earlier years, when bodily development 
is at its maximum, say from fourteen 
to twenty. Thus do we see that prop- 
erly directed physical training is an es- 
sential to a well-rounded physical de- 
velopment. 

Statistics of the Provost Marshal 
General's Office show that 29 per cent 
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of all drafted men examined were re- 
jected as physically unfit for genera! 
military service. In other words, 
1,198,450 men suffered from sufficient 
disability to prevent them from partici- 
pating in their country’s first line of de- 
fense. 

It is believed that a large number of 
the defects might have been prevented 
had universal military training been in 
effect in this country prior to the pres- 
ent war. As proof of this statement 
let me say that such eminent authori- 
ties as Doctors Bradford and Lovett 
of Boston state that from 20 to 30 per 
cent of school children have such a de- 
gree of curvature of the spine as to 
need medical attention. This is a de- 
fect which military training could cor- 
rect in the vast majority of cases and is 
a condition which if not overcome 
early in life interferes with the proper 
action of the heart and lungs and ren- 
ders one very susceptible to diseases of 
the chest. Many cases of myopia, or 
short-sightedness, which is so preva- 
lent, are a result of a stooping posture. 
Flat feet, hip and knee strains are at 
times the result of a faulty carriage, 
especially in walking. Miéilitary drill 
does much to correct all these evils if 
begun at a relatively early age. 

The prompt treatment of diseased 
tonsils, adenoids and decayed teeth, 
which would follow if the youth were 
accepted for military service, would do 
much to prevent the occurrence in later 
life of rheumatism, digestive diseases, 
Bright's disease, etc. 

These facts are mentioned in order 
to bring out some of the advantages of 
universal military training to the aver- 
age youth of this country. In the Reg- 
ular Army only the physically fit are 
accepted, and, as a rule, only that class 


of men volunteer for such service; 
while a system of universal training 
would give the weak as well as the 
strong an opportunity to develop, both 
mentally and physically. 

However, the object sought for is not 
the acquisition of mere brute strength, 
but of alertness, agility, endurance and 
coordination. Military training also 
does much to instill in the youth obe- 
dience and self-restraint, which im- 
prove him mentally as well as physi- 
cally. Training in rifle shooting also 
does much to produce coordination in 
nerve centers and muscle masses. Fi- 
nally, military training teaches the re- 
cruit the right principles of personal 
hygiene and how to take care of his 
body in the proper manner, and instills 
in him right habits of bodily activity 
and living, which become almost auto- 
matic, or involuntary, and which are of 
incalculable value to him for the rest 
of his life. 


® 
*““Doughboys!” 

The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald of 21 April, 1919, has been 
brought to task by a proud and gallant 
Infantryman who, like the rest of us, 
is anxious to retain for the Infantry its 
time-honored soubriquet “Doughboys.” 
This officer did not wait and leave it 
to someone else to bring the paper to 
task. He did it himself. Each Infan- 
tryman should do as our attentive com- 
rade has done. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in the Infantry as to where you 
“get that doughboy stuff” as applied to 
all men wearing khaki. The Infantry 
has been known by the time-honored 
name “doughboys” for so many years 
that it is too late now to expect them 
to be willing to share it with anybody, 
much less everybody. INFANTRY. 
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The A. E. F. Papers 

The New York Times of 25 May, 
1919, had a very creditable article on 
the newspapers gotten out by our 
forces abroad. These papers are pre- 
pared, published and circulated under 
more or less trying and adverse condi- 
tions and those engaged in such efforts 
deserve the highest praise. The Times 
says: 


The American Expeditionary Force 
in France and Germany has its own 
newspapers, and some of them are very 
creditable publications. In a class by 
itself is The Stars and Stripes, the of- 
ficial journal. It has been strong on 
descriptions of the operations in 
France. The articles are well written, 
impartial, and trustworthy. An attempt 
is made to print all the news of the 
Army and summaries of events at 
home. “The Army Poets” column con- 
tains the best verse produced in the 
overseas service. The editorial articles 
are not too serious, and always read- 
able. No soldier wants to read what 
he calls “heavy stuff” in his service pa- 
per. Compared with the other army 
journals The Stars and Stripes is dig- 
nified and feels its responsibility. The 
names of the editors are not carried. It 
is declared to be “authorized by the 
Commander-in-Chief, A. E. F.” 

Most of the lesser publications are 
unpretentious, and the aim is to add 
luster to the commands they represent. 
The editors are generally enlisted men 
and noncommissioned officers. For in- 
stance, The Mehun News, published 
weekly by the ordnance troops, has a 
private for managing editor, two cor- 
porals for news editors, a corporal for 
staff cartoonist, and a sergeant for staff 
photographer. It is well printed on 
good paper. In its columns may occa- 
sionally be found letters from men on 
leave. In one of these communica- 
tions Sergt. A. C. Prendergast writes 
from Ireland in a vein of discovery, 
evidently having fallen in love with its 


people ; 





“There is no adequate way to de- 
scribe how hospitable, cordial, and 
witty the Irish people are. Ask any 
American soldier back from his leave 
in Ireland, and he will tell you the Irish 
are just as funny as our theaters at 
home show them to be and twice as de- 
lightful.” 

The service papers are just now full 
of baseball. Everybody is playing the 
game. Boxing comes next in interest, 
with pictures of division champions. A 
Frenchman named Grassi had beaten 
eighteen boxers of the A. E. F., and 
when Corp. Joseph J. Murphy, Head- 
quarters Company, 76th F. A., got a 
decision over the clever Frenchman 
great was the elation. The Skirmisher, 
published by the 4th U. S. Engineers, is 
one of the liveliest sheets in the army. 
As usual, the editors and workers are 
privates and noncoms. Dungenheim, 
Germany, is the place of publication. 
It prints a good many pictures and car- 
toons. In a recent issue its para- 
grapher defined shell shock as “the 
term applied to themselves by various 
heroes who are merely suffering fr>m 
a severe attack of stage fright.” The 
medical faculty will hardly agree. Ap- 
parently shell shock as a disability is 
not popular in the Army. This journal 
publishes much verse and _ well-illus- 
trated articles describing the Rhine and 
Moselle country. Its editorial page 
would be creditable to a more ambitious 
publication. 

The 3d (Regular) Division is ably 
represented by The Watch on the 
Rhine, issued at Andernach, Germany. 
Baseball is well reported, there is 
plenty of verse by the army poets, there 
is a question and answer column, a 
good deal of correspondence, and hu- 
mor is well sprinkled through its pages. 
A reeent issue contained this interest- 
ing item: 

“For the first time in five years the 
storks came back to nest in Strasbourg 
and occupied the deserted nest. The 
house where the storks came back is 
the one occupied by the Banque de 
France and the next one is where Rou- 
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get de Lisle sang the ‘Marseillaise’ for 
the first time.” 

A romantic article about the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Laach “on the banks 
of the beautiful Laacher See” was also 
a feature. The Watch on the Rhine re- 
ports that “hordes of American tourists 
are now engaged in a great spring of- 
fensive along the Marne.” ‘This will be 
news to most of us. Whoever these 
tourists are, they “rush out to Chateau- 
Thierry, and frorh that center distribute 
their forces over the summit of Hill 
204, east of Mont St. Pére and on as 
far as Jaulgonne,” and “not a suspi- 
cious looking nook or ravine escapes 
them.” It will be found that going 
home and the dishes mother used to 
make fill a good deal of space in the 
army papers. <A poet sings: 

I read my letters from the folks 

(They’re almost worn to scraps), 
And pity other fellows, who 

Have got no homes perhaps; 

But through the dark of night I hear, 

Or ‘neath the sun of noon, 

Just this one song, “I’m goin’ home, 

Goin’, goin’ soon.” 

It is no uncommon thing for a sol- 
dier to be seen turning over the adver- 
tising pages of a magazine and feast- 
ing his eyes on “a page of lemon 
meringue and pumpkin pies” or “a col- 
ored photograph of a chocolate layer 
cake.” At the same time, our soldiers, 
in spite of their nostalgia, are discov- 
ering beauties in France now that 
spring is there. In The Cro (Central 
Records Office paper), published at 
Caserne Carnot, one finds this appre- 
ciation : 

“The country around Bourges 
abounds in delightful strolls, made 
so by excellent roads. Just now ver- 
dure is in its childhood, fresh and in- 
viting. The blue hills of the distance 
are in restful contrast to the budding 
trees and the green fields wherein the 
cows, horses, and the sheep do calmly 
graze... . Truly the spring revealeth.” 

But just below there is a sharp stric- 
ture on the Germans, whose “pighead- 
edness still exists, a sound thrashing at 
the hands of the Allies not having 


served to change it.” The army pa- 
pers in most cases may be the work of 
amateurs, but they show the American 
soldier in his honesty, good nature, 
optimism, and healthy vitality. 
® 
On Organization Histories 

Now is the time for complete his- 
tories of organizations to be written— 
not five or fifty years in the future, but 
now, while men live who have seen and 
taken a part in the activities of the 
units. 

Exact dates and hours are necessary 
in many instances in order to settle 
much discussed questions as to facts. 
Pictures always tell a story, and that 
story is accurate if each picture has its 
proper descriptive title and legend. 

A history should not be the result 
of one man’s effort if it is to be the 
best obtainable, but should, on the con- 
trary, bear the well-considered state- 
ments of many individuals who are in- 
formed on the events in question. 

Nothing can better show the travel 
and moves of an organization than ar- 
rowed lines between points showing 
direction of travel, remarks showing 
pertinent dates and hours, closed lines 
to indicate areas occupied or sectors 
held, and suitable conventional signs 
to show location of headquarters and 
other parts of the command. 

One can readily see how valuable 
would be a map of France, marked in 
the above manner to show the activities 
of the ist Division, let us say—prac- 
tically a complete history of the travel 
of the division would be graphically 
and accurately represented. 


® 
R. O. T. C. Instruction 
We desire to call to the attention of 


the officers, instructors and students of 
the several Reserve Officers’ Training 
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Camps, now in progress, to the article 
in the June number of the INFANTRY 
Journat, by Col. A. J. Macnab, en- 
titled, “Individual Instruction In Rifle 
Practice.” 

The commanding officer of one 
camp has remarked that this article will 
be very valuable to his camp, as it is 
in direct harmony with his system of 
instruction. The excellent results given 


by Colonel Macnab’s system are well 
known and, since excellent results in 
a short space of time are what we de- 
sire in the training camps, it would be 
well, it is thought, for each student to 
read Colonel Macnab’s article. The In- 
fantry Association is prepared to fur- 
nish, at nominal cost, this article in 
quantities in pamphlet form. 





Book Reviews 


Aviation Engines, by John C. Chad- 
wick, Lieutenant (J. G.), U.S. N. R. 
F. New York City: E. N. Appleton, 
Inc., 1919. Cioth, 95 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 

The author sets forth the underlying 
principles of the internal combustion 
engine as used in aviation engines. 

The actual engines discussed are 
those that were used most widely by 
the U. S. Naval Aviation Corps during 
the recent war. The Liberty Curtiss 
model OXX and Hispano-Suiza en- 
gines are discussed in non-technical 
language without the use of mathe- 
matics. 

The book is not intended for pur- 
poses of design criticism or recommen- 
dation, but simply for instruction of the 
average individual who knows nothing 
about such engines. 

The author has succeeded in this un- 
dertaking. The trouble charts at the 
end of the text are, no doubt, of con- 
siderable value. 

® 

The Theory of the Rifle and Rifle 
Shooting, An Elementary Treatise on 
the Scientific Principles of the Small- 
Arm and Its Functions, by John W. 
Hicks, F. R. A. S. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. Cloth, 25 
illustrations. Price, $2. 


The rifleman of today is keenly 
anxious to understand the broad prin- 
ciples which govern the functions of 
the powerful weapon he uses. During 
the war the American infantryman 
gave proof that the day of the rifle is 
by no means ended as an effective 
weapon of warfare. 

“The Theory of the Rifle and Rifle 
Shooting” contains seventeen chapters, 
covering such subjects as pressure, ve- 


locity, interior and exterier ballistics, 
causes affecting the flight of the bullet, 
determination of jump, recoil, the re- 
sistance of the air, the elements of the 
trajectory, calculation of range and time 
of flight from first principles, ballistic 
tables and their uses, vertical fire, the 
altitude factor, the effect of the wind, 
the graduation of rifle sights, the effect 
of lengthening the sight base, the al- 
lowance for varying atmospheric con- 
ditions, correction for rate of motion 
of the target across the line of fire, 
drift, testing ammunition or rifle, the 
six-point rest, and the negative angle 
sight. In addition, there are tables 
which put much of this information in 
tabulated form, easy to understand and 
to refer to. 


® 
Ten Lessons in Bayonet Fighting, by 
Capt. Sidney F. Mashbir, Infantry, 
U. S. A. Menasha, Wisconsin: 

George Banta Publishing Company. 

Cloth, 52 pages, illustrated. Price, 

75 cents. 

The course laid down in this little 
book was given to the junior officers 
and all the N. C. O.’s of the 22d Infan- 
try with excellent results. It not only 
lays out an aggressive course for bat- 
tle proficiency with the bayonet but 
also shows the infantryman why he 
must know how to use his bayonet and 
appreciate the psychology of it. 


® 
Aero Engines, Magnetos and Carbu- 
retors, by Harold Pollard, Lieuten- 
ant, Royal Air Force. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
Cloth, 18mo, 84 pages. Price, $1. 


An elementary book within the range 
of the amateur on plain gas engines, 
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written in simple, everyday language 
on a subject necessarily somewhat tech- 
nical. This book is like many good 
automobile books in most respects and 
is suitable for the beginner in that he 
should know simple gas engines before 
he specializes in aero-engines. A quan- 
tity of valuable information is herein 
gathered for the learner. 


® 


War Risk Insurance Act, by Capt. 
Warren Dyar, A. G. D., U. S. Army. 
New York: Edwin N. Appleton, 
Inc., 1919. Paper, 30 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

The author in the pages of this 
pamphlet has endeavored to present to 
the officers and enlisted men, both in 
the service and those who have been 
honorably discharged therefrom, their 
rights and the benefits under the War 
Risk Insurance Act, which unfortu- 
nately has not been understood by all. 
The new forms of government insur- 
ance, whereby one can convert the old 
insurance to new, with all the privi- 
leges enjoyed by persons holding in- 
surance from outside companies, at a 
considerable reduction, is recom- 
mended. 


® 


Over and Back, by Capt. George W. 
Hunt, Infantry, U. S. Army. Printed 
privately at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
1919. Paper, 18mo, 67 pages. 

This little booklet, dedicated to the 
companions of the author, who made 
the supreme sacrifice on the battlefield 
of France, is a collection of interesting 
and cleverly written blank verse on the 
author’s experiences in the Army, both 
at home and overseas, before and dur- 
ing the war. 

Such recollections are valuable addi- 
tions to our bibliography of the war in 


that the intimate side is presented in a 
very human way. 

® 
TNT, Trinitrotoluenes and Mono- and 

Dinitrotoluenes, Their Manufacture 

and Properties, by G. Carlton Smith, 

B.S. Cloth, pages 1334-17. New 

York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 

Price, $2 net. 

The almost universal adoption of 
TNT as the most efficient explosive in 
modern warfare, the development and 
refinement of its manufacture and the 
interesting chemistry of its compounds, 
as well as those of the lower nitro- 
derivatives of toluene, have prompted 
extensive research as to their composi- 
tion, properties and uses. This book 
is the result of the author’s endeavor 
to gather together and correlate all 
accessible information on the subject, 
both theoretical and practical. 

The ten well-built chapters compos- 
ing the books are as follows: 

Introduction; Historical; Theory of 
the Nitration of Toluene; Manufacture 
of TNT; Purification of TNT; Inspec- 
tion and Testing of TNT; Properties 
of the Trinitrotoluenes; Properties of 
the Mono- and Dinitrotoluenes; Acci- 
dents in TNT Plants; TNT Diseases. 


® 
From War to Peace, by Herbert Quick. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1919. Cloth, 12mo, 278 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Quick, the author of “The 
Brown Mouse,” “The Fairview Idea,” 
etc., is a member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and therefore speaks with 
a wide knowledge of his subject. 

In considering the vexed problems 
of the present, the author has his face 
turned toward the future, which he 
hopes to see made as glorious as any 
period of the past. 
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A better democracy, higher rural 
morale, education based on life as it is, 
Americanization of society, a demo- 
cratic attitude toward national defense, 
establishment of the disabled, employ- 
ment of our industrially unsettled, are 
subjects treated. 

He closes his sane and self-controlled 
volume with an eloquent plea that we 
give to the common man not only free- 
dom of speech, not only freedom of the 
press, not only religious liberty, but 
economic liberty as well. 


® 
Naval Power in the War, by C. C. Gill, 
Commander, U. S. Navy. New 
York:: George H. Doran Company, 
1919. Cloth, 8vo, 302 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.75. 


This excellent book is a discussion in 
story-like form of the naval operations 
of the recent war, brought down, in 
this revised and enlarged edition, to 
the signing of the armistice. The book 


is approved by the Academic Board of 
the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Anyone who wants to know exactly 
what the navy accomplished; what 
were the major naval actions and their 
practical results; how the American 
Navy got into action and what it con- 
tributed to victory; how the troops 
were carried to France; how the con- 
voy system worked; how the subma- 
rines were successfully checked: the 
true stories of the Battle of Jutland 
and other dramatic engagements—will 
find it graphically told in this volume. 

Commander Gill saw active duty in 
the cruiser and transport service, and 
he writes as an authority upon the sub- 
ject of naval power. His chapter on 
the lessons of the war should be read 
by everyone who would have a key to 
the great problems of naval power and 
freedom of the seas that confront the 
United States. 


























THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of 
the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 
May. Gen. E. F. Gienn, U. S. Army 


Vice-President: 
May. Gen. C. S. Farnswortu, U. S. Army. 


Secretary: 
Mayor Rosert C. Corron, General Staff (Infantry). 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Coronet T. O. Murpny, Adjutant General (Infantry). 
Coronet C. W. Weeks, General Staff (Infantry). 
Coronet J. G. Hannan, General Staff (Infantry). 
Cotonet E. S. Harrsnorn, General Staff (Infantry). 
Coronet A. M. Fercuson, Adjutant General (Infantry). 
Lieut. Cot. T. W. Brown, General Staff (Infantry). 
Lieut. Cor. L. A. Dewey, Adjutant General (Infantry). 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Journat for 
$2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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The Peace Army 


The Association has recently pub- 
lished a small pamphlet entitled “The 
Peace Army and How it Will Affect 
You.” 

In this booklet are set forth the pol- 
icy of the Association condensed into 
four short paragraphs, the records of 
distinguished crosses issued to all arms 
of the service—the infantry has no rea- 


son to be ashamed of the showing— 
with some little comment on passing 
events. 

An ample supply of the booklets is 
available, and any member of the As- 
sociation may have as many sent to him 
as he will promise to distribute, es- 
pecially among those who may make 
use of the membership application in the 
pamphlet. 








The Secretary: 


Union Trust BvuILpinc, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Sir: 


notice to the address given above. 


of every change of address. 





ciation. I enclose herewith................ 


APPLICATION BLANK 


FP icthtelccstincsnccunsinkbbiceethetcidusoscsante 


Se ine 


Unitep States INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Please enroll me as a member of the United States Infantry Asso- 
for $3.00 for the first year’s dues and 
subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, which please send until further 


Respectfully, 


St a ea ; 


Dues and subscription $3 a year, payable in advance 


Advise us if you do not receive your Journal and be sure to notify us 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTs WasuHincrTon, D. C., 
No. 55 Jury 1, 1919. 


1. Advertising is a direct selling force! It takes many 
forms, from the humble leaflet left at your door, possibly 
by a barefoot boy taking his first lesson in merchandising, 
to the double-page spread in a great weekly with its 
2,000,000 subscribers. 


2. Advertising is a direct selling force! It sells motor 
trucks, automobiles, typewriters, spark plugs, ships, razors, 


‘fan’ everythin’,”’ as the small boy says. 


3. Advertising is a direct selling force! Yet it must be 
employed with discretion. To be effective, it must not 
have the scattering effect of the shotgun. Rather must 
it be like the aimed, concentrated fire of the expert 
rifleman. 


4. Advertising is a direct selling force! If one wishes 
to reach military men he must advertise in a military 
magazine. If there be such a technical periodical with 
greater influence and one more carefully read than the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, we do not know where it is published. 


5. Advertising is a direct selling force! It may be used 
not only to sell commodities, but also to sell ideas. This 
is the principle behind the publicity of a certain part of 
our armed forces. What today is the public conception 
of who stopped the Hun at Chateau Thierry! 


6. Advertising is a direct selling forcee—especially when 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL is the medium. Do you be- 
lieve in cooperation? It is the Infantry Way! It is the 
Only Way! 

















